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Cuarter XXVI. 


“STRUCKEN DEER.’ 


NYOME days of wild excitement followel. Nobody quite knew 
S what was going on except that there was a ministerial crisis, 
and that resignations had been given in and afterwards withdrawn. 
But those who professed to be nearest to the secret were convinced 
that the king and his ministers had found the pressure of western 


diplomacy too strong for them and had abandoned all idea of 
declaring war against Turkey. ‘This at least was the information 
on which Margarites proposed to act. Todo him justice, he showed 
great capacity and resource during these momentous days. His 
plan of action was to announce a great popular demonstration to 
be held in the Square of the Constitution some evening in the 
approaching week ; to make the most ostentatious preparation for 
an immense gathering ; to throw such an air of revolutionary menace 
over it as would set the government gravely thinking about the 
possibility of suppressing it; to let it appear as if the hearts and 
hopes of all true patriots were set on this great expression of the 
national will and its effect ; and in the meantime that a few of us 
chiefs and captains of conspiracy should quietly withdraw from 
Athens, gather our bands together at some point of union on the 
Turkish frontier, and strike our first blow. His conviction was 
that no government and no sovereign could under such circum- 
stances dare to leave the patriots to their fate, and that the great 
popular gathering in the Square of the Constitution would be 
gladdened by the announcement that King George had declared 
war against Turkey. Then it would be simply a case of ‘ Mischief, 
thou art afoot; take thou what course thou wilt.’ 

The plan seemed to be on the whole a very promising scheme. 
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At least I did not believe there was anything better to be done. 
We who made the first move ought, if we made it swiftly and 
silently, to be able to hold our own against the Turks until King 
George had come to a decision one way or the other. It did not 
seem possible that the government could desert a band of nation- 
alists who were actually striking a blow for the recovery of the 
provinces claimed by Greece and claiming Greece. Nor, so far as 
I could judge, was it likely that England and Russia and other 
powers would leave Greece to her fate if she were once actually 
engaged in a struggle with the Turks. Diplomatists might warn 
and protest and threaten beforehand, but when once it came to 
an actual death-grapple between Greece and Turkey, and Greece 
seemed to be getting the worst of it, as she assuredly would very 
soon, there were European States which could not abandon her to 
destruction. Everybody knew more or less clearly that such an 
expedition as ours was in course of organisation; but what every- 
body did not know was that it was already organised ; and hardly 
anyone outside its ranks supposed that it was intended to make any 
move until after the demonstration on the Square of the Consti- 
tution. Not only was our secret well kept now, but marvellous 
adroitness was shown in the dissemination of rumours which put 
the wrong people off the track. 

Athens was a busy and an excited little city in these days. 
Visitors seemed to be pouring in from all parts of the world. 
Already a whole swarm of newspaper correspondents had swooped 
down upon the place, accompanied by a brilliant little band of 
artists from the illustrated papers of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and New York. The smoking-rooms of all the hotels were over- 
flowing every night, andin each smoking-room there were at least 
as many various rumours as there were cigarettes. A favourite 
theory among alarmists was that the Turkish government were 
determined to anticipate matters by declaring war against Greece, 
and that Hobart Pasha would come with his iron-clads and bom- 
bard Athens. We used to hear many times a day that the king 
and the royal family were packing their trunks and going to leave 
Greece once for all. Nor did we fail to hear, on the other hand, 
that an English fleet under the command of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was expected in the Pirzus next morning, or at the very 
farthest the morning after next, in order to defend Athens against 
Hobart Pasha or anybody else. Some French correspondents 
were of opinion that Sir Wolseley was coming with the Prince of 
Edinburgh, but that everything depended on the action taken by 
Prince Bismarck. One thing we were all agreed upon, and that 
was that a great European war was unavoidable, in which France 
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would endeavour to get back her lost provinces, Prince Bismarck 
would secure possession of Vienna, Austria having lost her German- 
speaking populations would compensate herself at the expense of 
Turkey, the Russians would be in Constantinople, and the English 
in Cairo. 

I shall not easily forget these days and nights. They were 
haunted principally by a continual sense of being over-crowded. 
The days were growing warm now, and there was a good deal of 
dust blowing about Athens, and it seemed impossible to find a 
quiet spot anywhere in the actual city. Athens seemed like a 
race-town when the races are going on, like a Cheshire town with 
a cattle-show in full display, like a particularly fussy city which 
has got an international exhibition just open, like a camp, like a 
Chinese fair, and like Albany, the capital of New York State 
when the state legislature is in session and Delavan’s hotel flows 
over with senators, legislators, reporters, projectors, the general 
public, and ladies engaged in lobbying. Wherever you turned 
you had to jostle against people rushing the other way. Every 
moment you were surprised to encounter some friend whom you 
had never thought of seeing in that part of the world, and who 
suddenly fastened upon you for advice and assistance. I had 
never before known how many of my own personal friends believed 
themselves qualified for staff appointments in a Greek army, for 
the introduction and working of new machinery destined to 
destroy Turks in their thousands, for sending the earliest news of 
everything to the most distant journals in the world. But there 
was something stranger still. Not merely did all these gentlemen 
feel confident in their own entire capacity for success ; that was 
natural enough; they were acquainted with their own gifts and 
acquirements ; but they all seemed perfectly satisfied that it only 
needed a word from me to secure them at once the appointment 
which was to open the way to success, fame, and the gratitude 
of a ransomed people. 

Night was the pleasantest time ; that part of the night which 
enclosed all the hours of dinner and evening-receptions; and 
Athenian society was now receiving and entertaining as though 
the world could never grow old. I usually stole away and climbed 
the steeps of the Acropolis in that interval, and often had the 
Parthenon all to myself and was happy in a sort of way. So great 
a crisis was impending that it did not seem worth while thinking 
seriously over anything or caring much about anything in the 
meanwhile. A few days would probably settle the whole business 
for me, and in the interval what did it matter that one had not 
all his heart’s desire? I sometimes asked myself, as I stood on 
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the level of the Parthenon and looked over Athens, whether I 
would really have had anything fall out with me otherwise than as 
it did; and whether disappointment itself did not make the great 
pageant of life only the more vivid and the better worth looking 
on. Below, in the streets of Athens, see that line of fire which is 
making its way up Hermes Street towards the Square of the Con- 
stitution. It is a torch-light procession. It represents the hopes 
and dreams and patriotic exaltation of thousands of people. 
Compared with the significance of the passions represented by 
those lights, that seem only glow- worm sparkles up here, of what 
possible consideration is the disappointment of one poor human 
heart ? And to what infinite smallness does not the procession 
itself, with all its hopes and possibilities, shrink away when we look 
down on it from the steps of the Parthenon, and with the 
Parthenon’s memories around us ? 

It seemed strange one day amid all this hubbub to come across 
Lady Lance and Nellie, and to find that they knew hardly anything 
about it and cared even less than they knew. They were not stay- 
ing in any of the hotels now ; they had been for a short time in a 
lodging; and they were almost immediately leaving Athens. I 
met them one evening by chance in the gardens of the palace, and 
I was very glad to see them. I don’t know why, but it seemed as 
if a long time had passed away, and an entirely ditferent state of 
things had come about, since I used to meet them before. 

Mother and daughter gave me a most kindly greeting; both 
seemed troubled, I thought ; and Nellie had certainly grown paler 
and thinner than when I saw her last. 

‘So delighted that we met you, Mr. Cleveland,’ Lady Lance 
said; ‘ for don’t you know, we are going away almost immediately.’ 

‘Yes, we're going away, Kelvin,’ Nellie said ; ‘and I dare say 
you'll never see us again. ‘ We'll never come back no more ;” don’t 
you remember the song in the burlesque? “ we've shut up the old 
shop windows and barred up the old shop door.” ’ 

‘Going back to England ? Well, Nellie, I may meet you there 
some time; for I begin to have ideas of going back to England 
myself, Lady Lance.’ 

‘ But we are not going back to England; we think of going to 
Jerusalem first and I don’t know where afterwards.’ 

‘Going to Jerusalem; and so far on in the year? don’t you 
think you will find it too close to the hot season ?’ 

I suddenly became aware of the fact that Nellie was making 
wild and rapid signals to me to forbear from my objection to their 
journey. I stopped short. 

‘We have time enough yet, people tell us,’ Lady Lance said, 
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with the air of one who did not feel overjoyed at the prospect any- 
how; ‘and Nellie is very anxious to go at once. I suppose it 
will be very nice; I dare say Jerusalem is a very nice place and 
all that ; and oneought to see it, 1 suppose. So many associations, 
don’t you know? But I go to please Nellie; she does not feel that 
she could find spiritual rest anywhere but in Jerusalem. I don’t 
feel that way myself; but one may come to it. I shall take the 
opportunity while I am there, as I am to be there, of examining 
very closely into the evidences of Christianity. That will be in- 
teresting. 1 suppose scientific people don’t admit that there are 
any such evidences, Mr. Cleveland, do they ?’ 

I said I believed there were some scientific people found 
willing to make such admission. 

‘Oh, but, come now; not really scientific men; not advanced 
thinkers, Mr. Cleveland? I always understood that advanced 
thinkers had given up all that sort of thing. But that should not 
prevent one from examining into the matter on the spot; and 
impartially, quite impartially.’ 

‘And are you going to look into the evidences of Christianity, 
too, Nellie?’ I could not help asking. 

‘ Kelvin—I mean Captain Cleveland—or Mr, Cleveland—I am 
really surprised at you. I don’t want to make any enquiry; I 
hope I am already fully convinced. I am going to the Holy City 
because I am a devoted believer; and because I hope to convert 
mamma there.’ 

‘I wonder is Paul Hathaway there still?’ I asked. 

‘Mr. Hathaway is in Jerusalem still, Lady Lance answered. 
‘He enjoys it very much, he says; he has been kind enough to 
write to us, and he strongly recommends us to goatonce. I don’t 
suppose it is a very lively place, Mr. Cleveland, do you? It must 
be rather dismal, I think. But [suppose one gets to appreciate it ; 
at all events, since we are to go, I mean to see everything. You 
have been there perhaps ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have been there.’ 

‘Oh, you have; you really have? how delightful; you can 
tell us all about it. One thing I want to know. Someone told me 
they don’t allow English women to go out in the streets there. 
Now is that so? you ought to know.’ 

‘No; that is not so, Lady Lance. You need not be alarmed 
on that score. You will be able to go about the principal streets 
just as you please.’ 

‘ Because, you know, it wouldn’t be any use we two women 
going there at all, Mr. Cleveland, if they don’t let us go about the 
streets and see things. But of course you would know,’ Lady 
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Lance spoke in a tone which seemed to say that it would not have 
grieved her if I could have reported that the municipal regulations 
of Jerusalem forbade Englishwomen there to quit their chambers. 
I had, however, to dash her hopes of this kind. 

‘Have you seen Mrs. and Miss Rosaire lately ?’ Lady Lance 
suddenly asked. I explained that I had not seen them since I 
returned with them from a delightful visit to Corinth. 

‘ Corinth—oh, a charming place, I’m told; charming, charming,’ 
said Lady Lance, evidently thinking of something else. ‘ You 
were with them in Corinth; then I suppose you know all about 
Miss Rosaire and our friend—what is his name—TI am so bad at 
remembering names-—-our Greek friend, our handsome friend. 
Everybody says Miss Rosaire is going to be married to him.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, I don’t believe a word of it,’ the impetuous Nellie 
broke in. ‘Fancy Attie Rosaire married to that fellow—it’s too 
absurd. You don’t believe it, Kelvin, do you?’ 

‘I have heard it.’ 

‘Yes, I dare say you have; so have I; one hears all sorts of 
things.. But do you believe it ? that’s the question.’ 

‘I fancy it is true, Miss Lance.’ 

‘Well, the idea! and you talk so coolly of it !—a girl like that 
throwing herself away on him! If I were a man I never would 
stand it. You men are good for nothing.’ 

‘What would you do?’ 

‘I'd do something ; I wouldn’t stand it—that’s what I'd do. I 
am glad we are going anywhere out of Athens not to see that 
going on.’ 

I admired Nellie’s impetuous and sympathetic honesty. The 
girl had a generous and a womanly heart. 

‘One gets puzzled sometimes,’ Lady Lance said, ‘ with the sort 
of things that are always going on; one ceases to be surprised at 
anything. Well, Mr. Cleveland, we are going almost at once; 
perhaps to-morrow. Won’t you come and dine with us to-night, 
just in the most friendly sort of way, and see the last of us? 
You'll meet Sir Thomas Vale; do you know Sir Thomas Vale?’ 

*Steenie’s father ? No; I don’t know him. But is dear little 
Steenie here ?’ 

‘Steenie iy not in the city just at this moment; he is with 
some friends im Patras; but he’s coming. I am afraid we shan’t 
see him; we shall be gone before he comes. We may count on 
you for this little fareweli occasion, may we not ?’ 

I readily promised. I felt greatly concerned for poor Nellie. 
Just at that moment Nellie saw some acquaintances a short distance 
off, and she ran towards them in her impulsive girlish way. 
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‘You find Nellie a little changed, don’t you, Mr. Cleveland ? 

‘1 think she has changed a good deal since I first met her here; 
but then that is many months ago; and girls at her age change 
fast. She is turning into a woman on your hands, Lady Lance; I 
suppose that is about the whole of it.’ 

‘Isn’t it strange, Mr. Cleveland, that Nellie should have taken 
up so suddenly with these odd religious views? I never should 
have expected it. She was brought up so differently! I always 
went in for the emancipation of the mind from all superstitions, 
and I always educated her on those principles; and now, after all, 
what has come of it? I do believe there is no use in educating 
girls at all. I used to read the “ Vestiges of Creation” to her 
when she was quite a little child; and she was made to study 
Darwin ; and I never allowed her to go to any church, except, of 
course, to see cathedrals, and painted windows, and that sort of 
thing ; and now, would you believe it, she has become regularly 
religious, and she will go to Jerusalem, and she talks of being 
baptised in the Jordan! It is disappointing, of course; very 
disappointing ; but I suppose one has to put up with such things.’ 

Lady Lance did not seem to have the slightest suspicion as to 
the real source of Nellie’s sudden conversion to what she considered 
pre-scientific views on the subject of religion, and I did not 
consider it a part of my duty to suggest any of my own ideas to 
her. But I was glad to find that something like a soul had come 
into little Nellie’s pretty form, and I was not sorry that she had 
fallen in love with Paul Hathaway, even although I did not think 
much would come of that but temporary disappointment. I do 
not believe her warm little heart could find its cravings quite 
satisfied by the study of books of modern science, 


CuaptER XXVII, 
A LITTLE DINNER. 


I po not know what Sir Thomas Vale thought of Lady Lance’s 
dinner, regarded as a dinner. I am not much of a critic of 
dinners, and have knocked about the world rather too much to be 
particular; and at this precise time had certainly other things to 
occupy me which, to say the least of it, divided my attention with 
any meal spread before me. But I could not help being distressed 
much on Lady Lance’s account, and a little on Sir Thomas Vale’s, 
by the manner and the matter of the dinner served in Lady 
Lance’s lodgings. The cookery was an attempt at the French style 
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of thing, but the modern Hellenic peculiarities obtruded them- 
selves at every point. We were waited on by two heroic male 
figures in brilliant Albanian costume, looking living illustrations 
to some of Byron’s lines about the wild Albanian ; and we were all 
more or less aware of the presence outside the door of two wild 
Albanian maidens, who handed in the dishes of the various courses, 
Between these and our visible heroes an animated conversation 
was always going ov, with about as much affectation of conceal- 
ment as there used to be in the asides of an old-fashioned play. 
The conversation occasionally rose to the height of impassioned 
controversy; an Albanian hero spoke harsh and stern words to the 
Albanian maidens, and I am strongly under the impression that 
at a crisis of the dispute one of these latter relieved her over- 
wrought feelings in tears. At another time Nellie Lance, I dare 
say, would have thought all this awfully good fun, and would have 
insisted on directing the attention of the whole company to these 
various humours of the entertainment. Now, however, she did not 
seem to notice anything. She plunged into conversation occasion- 
ally, and with a gallant attempt to seem quite her old self; but 
there was little or no spontaneous merry-making in her. I 
watched her with interest and sympathy; I understood the symp- 
toms of her malady pretty well. 

Nature had spared Lady Lance much of the faculty of observa- 
tion. What she happened to be thinking about at the moment 
absorbed her attention, drained out its whole resources. It is 
possible therefore that she may not have suffered from any of the 
agonies which would have torn the breast of an ordinary English 
hostess under such trying conditions. She had attempted the ex- 
periment of lodgings in Athens because Nellie took it into her 
head to object to the noise and crowd of a hotel, and Lady Lance 
having started with the idea that she was about to secure quiet, 
remained doubtless under the conviction that quiet had been 
secured. She therefore appeared content and placid, let the 
Albanian heroes and the Albanian maidens wrangle and clatter 
and drop dishes as they would. One of the picturesque waiters 
professed to speak French and knew really only a very few words 
of French. He poured the wines in fancy-free fashion. You 
never knew what you were likely to get, or even what various 
specimens of the grape might not find themselves at one moment 
imprisoned if not blended in one glass. 

Sir Thomas Vale bore it all with a positive heroism. 

Sir Thomas Vale was a handsome man of fifty or thereabouts, 
well dressed, well made up, and altogether bearing his years de- 
cidedly well. He had a dark moustache with waxed and spiked 
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ends, and, like not a few retired civilians of the Indian service, 
seemed to desire to give himself a military appearance. He 
spoke with a somewhat tco elaborate courtesy and was full of 
grave and stately compliment. I had it now brought back to my 
mind somehow that there was an impression abroad that Sir 
Thomas Vale, who had a good deal of money, was looking out for 
a second wife; and that little Steenie did not like any ailusion to 
the subject. I don’t know why, but it struck me that Sir Thomas 
Vale’s manner was exactly that of a man who was at least willing 
to look out for a second wife. Perhaps he may have thought 
that Lady Lance had some designs on him with regard to Nellie. 
If so, he was utterly mistaken, I am sure; for never was there on 
earth a woman less capable of forming designs of any kind than 
poor Lady Lance. A more unselfish, purposeless, kind-hearted, 
empty little woman nobody could have encountered. I had 
occasionally in my mind drawn a contrast between her and Mrs. 
Rosaire. Intellectually I don't believe there was much to choose ; 
and yet everybody smiled quietly at Lady Lance while Mrs, 
Rosaire passed off as a clever and charming woman. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Rosaire had some little design in everything 
she did, and Lady Lance was artless as a butterfly. Sir Thomas 
Vale had even already a sort of patronising and tolerating tone 
in his manner to the Lances. 

‘Tam delighted to meet you, Mr. Cleveland,’ Sir Thomas said, 
with a particularly gracious bend to me, when we had settled down 
to dinner. ‘My boy Steenie raves about you, and, indeed, I do not 
wonder, from what he tells me of your unvarying and inexhaustible 
kindness to him and patience with him.’ 

‘Oh, Sir Thomas, Steenie and I are old chums; we get on 
like brother and brother. When is the dear old chap coming to 
Athens ? I am longing to see him.’ 

‘To-morrow, I trust ; he may even come to-night.’ 

‘Oh, how delightful!’ Nellie exclaimed. ‘I do hope he'll run 
in here, if it isn’t awfully late, if he should come to-night; he is 
such a darling, Sir Thomas; I am so fond of him.’ 

‘Happy Steenie!’ Sir Thomas said ; ‘happy age when charm- 
ing young ladies will still acknowledge that they are fond of a 
male creature.’ 

‘I’m fond of lots of male creatures,’ said Nellie. 

‘Nellie, Nellie, pray,’ her mother interposed. ‘ You do not 
mean that, child.’ 

‘Well, I used to be, but I am not now. All that sort of 
thing is too frivolous. Life has purposes too serious for all that,’ 
and Nellie sighed. She had for the moment, in her joy at the 
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prospect of Steenie’s coming, forgotten that she had taken to 
religion. 

‘Happy too your age, Mr. Cleveland, the polite Sir Thomas 
went on, ‘ when young ladies do feel such emotions for you but will 
not publicly acknowledge them. Alas for those who have come to 
my time of life, for then they are neither acknowledged nor felt.’ 

‘Yes; it does make a difference, don’t it?’ Lady Lance 
said with a sigh. ‘Not in your case though, Sir Thomas, not in 
yours, I am sure.’ She had suddenly got it into her head that she 
had been saying an unlucky thing, and was now going on to accen- 
tuate and emphasise it by hasty explanations. ‘I am sure you 
are just the sort of man that will never really grow old whatever 
your years may be, and of course it’s much too soon for you in any 
case to think of being old. Some men look so very handsome 
when they are old. Why, there’s old Mr. Vlachos, now ; just look 
at him—I am sure he is much handsomer than ever so many 
young men.’ 

I endeavoured to rescue poor Sir Thomas from this misguided 
effort. I felt sure that what he wanted was, not to be told that 
although growing old he looked remarkably well, but to be ac- 
cepted as a person with whom no one associated any idea of years. 
Nor would he in any case have relished the allusion to Mr. 
Viachos. It seemed to imply a comparison of him with Mr. 
Vlachos, and Sir Thomas detested and despised all Greeks. He 
would have felt it a personal offence to be compared with Pericles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clissold and a French gentleman whose name 
I did not catch completed the tale of guests. Sir Thomas Vale 


had conducted Lady Lance to the dining-room; Mr. Clissold took — 


Nellie, and I had the honour of giving my protecting arm to Mrs. 
Clissold. The Lances knew hardly any Greeks even to speak to. 
Like true English people, they never even thought of having any 
association with the natives of any place in which they happened 
to be staying. It did not seem to occur to them that Greeks 
were people who could be known. When they were asked to 
parties at the house of the English minister or the French, or to 
one of the Court balls, they consorted only with the English or 
English-speaking people whom they had already known, or with 
some newly arrived visitors of the same description. 

I felt well assured that Mrs. Clissold did not much like me. 
At one time I fancy she was not unwilling to be cordial, on the 
ground that I was understood to have missed somehow my chance 
of a title ; and there are people with whom to have missed a title is 
the next best recommendation to having a title or the speedy 
prospect of one. But the set I associated with did not much 
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care about her; nor did she much care about them. I think she 
came to look on me as a sort of outcast who mixed myself up 
chiefly with Greek conspirators. Mr. Clissold, she told me, did 
not like the Greeks at all; he put up with Athens for artistic pur- 
poses, but he detested the people ; except, of course, the King and 
Queen, who, as Mrs. Clissold considerately informed me, were not 
Greeks. However, as she had to sit next to me this evening, I am 
bound to say that she made a resoluie and well-sustained effort 
not to show too evident a dissatisfaction and disappointment. 

There was one good thing about the dinner. We sat at a 
round table, and the conversation was therefore more general than 
is wont to be the case when English people dine together. Sir 
Thomas Vale led the talk as distinctly as the conductor of an 
orchestra leads the band. Of course we talked about the expected 
political and military movements. 

‘This Greek Government,’ Sir Thomas said decisively, ‘ is 
insane; simply insane. I am enabled to state—I have it on the 
very best authority—that if they encourage any filibustering or 
that sort of thing, England will simply leave them to the con- 
sequences of their madness. They want a lesson badly, thése 
empty-headed Greeks. I never saw a people so inflated with 
vanity and self-conceit and delusive hopes. Greece is the spoiled 
child of Europe, and there is nothing she requires so much as a 
sound whipping.’ 

The French gentleman struck into the conversation, talking 
with marvellous fluency a self-invented language, which, if it was 
not exactly French, was assuredly not English. 

‘It is fine, all fine for Greece to cast her bonnet to the mills, 
but when she comes to beat herself with Turkey, when it comes to 
cut themselves the throat together 

‘Oh, how dreadful!’ Lady Lance murmured, not quite under- 
standing the drift of the remark. 

‘Pardon, Madame; you would go to say?’ and he bowed in 
polite expectancy. 

‘Thanks, no; I really wasn’t going to say anything—but I do 
think it is so dreadful to hear of human creatures cutting their 
throats!’ 

‘But at war, Madame, it is at war. What I professed to say 
was that when it came to cut themselves the throat together, 
Greece will find she has the bad quarter of hour. She will find 
that Turkey can still give her threads to spin. I am all of accord 
with the distinguished Sir Vale.’ 

Sir Thomas bowed graciously. Then, in a moment of thought- 
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ful consideration for our French friend, he said, with a compre- 
hensive glance all round the table— 

‘We all speak French, of course. Why put our friend to the 
inconvenience of struggling with our barbarous language ?’ 

‘Oh, but forgive, forgive,’ the Frenchman said, flushing red 
with chagrin ; ‘I prefer to speak English ; I have made myself all 
famile with your beautiful lange; I speak it quite faciliar.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you speak it delightfully,’ Nellie said; ‘and please 
don’t let us talk French ; I can do it only in a sort of way. I can 
never keep my genders all right, and I only think of the right 
pluperfect when the talk is all over.’ 

‘I am afraid you won’t agree with us about the Greeks, Mr. 
Cleveland,’ Sir Thomas said, turning benignantly to me; ‘1 hear 
that you are a devoted Philhellene. In fact, there was quite a 
little alarm about you in Constantinople; a little ruffling of diplo- 
matic feathers, you understand. Somebody got it into his head 
that you had a secret mission. Some alarmists are always think- 
ing of secret missions ; but of course it was all exaggeration and 
nonsense.’ 

‘All nonsense about the mission, most certainly, Sir Thomas. 
Our Government did not honour me by the offer of any mission, 
open or secret, and I shouldn’t have accepted the offer even if they 
had made it. Missions are not exactly in my line. But if there’s 
going to be a row, I shouldn’t wonder if I took a hand in the 
game. I think Greece kas been very badly treated by the 
Kuropean diplomatists ; and I hope there will be a fight.’ 

‘ How dreadful, Kelvin!’ Nellie exclaimed. 

‘My dear Sir Thomas,’ said Lady Lance, ‘all the heads of 
our young men here have been turned by Miss Rosaire. I do 
assure you, yes. You have no idea.’ 

*T had heard of Miss Rosaire,’ Sir Thomas said with a bend of 
the head which seemed to be meant as a mark of deference to 
youth and beauty. ‘ Her fame has reached me. I am told she is 
the only really formidable revolutionist in Athens. My Steenie 
raves about her. I quite long to have the honour of making her 
acquaintance. I think I had the great pleasure of meeting her 
mother in Constantinople, but Miss Rosaire would have been very 
young then. Mrs. Rosaire in fact looked very young then—and 
pretty, very pretty.’ 

‘She looks young and pretty still,’ I said. 

‘I am told she is going to marry a Greek here in Athens—I 
mean the daughter, not the mother—although I dare say the 
mother would marry again if she got the chance,’ Mrs. Clissoid 
observed. 
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‘Marry a Greek!’ Sir Thomasexclaimed. ‘Oh no,no; surely 
not; that would never do—quite impossible, I should say. A 
charming young English lady marry a Greek! Will no young 
Englishman intervene? I thought I had heard something about 
Lord St. Ives, Lord Marazion’s son. People did tell me something, 
surely.’ 

‘ That’s all off,’ Nellie said bluntly. ‘¢ Attie Rosaire would not 
have him. It’s quite true, mamma. Mrs. Rosaire told me.’ 

‘Refuse Lord St. Ives and marry a Greek!’ Sir Thomas 
exclaimed. ‘Almost incredible! What can her mother be 
about ?’ 

‘I don’t believe she'll ever marry that Greek, Nellie broke 
in; ‘ but anyhow, whatever Attie Rosaire does is right.’ 

Sir Thomas turned blandly to the girl. 

‘Why, she has bewitched you too, as well as the young men, it 
would seem, Miss Lance ?’ 


‘ Just,’ Nellie answered sententiously. ‘She’s the nicest girl 
I ever met. I don’t mean about her appearance, although she is 
awfully handsome, but she’s nice all round, and though she’s 
awfully clever you never would think-it. She ain’t one bit of a 
prig, I can tell you; nor self-conceited. She knows a lot of things— 


politics,and languages and all that—but you would never know it. 
When she comes out for a walk with me, or when I go to her house, 
anybody to hear us talk would think that she was just as stupid as 
me; I mean as I, or whatever the right thing is.’ 

‘You seem a true comrade, my dear young lady.’ 

‘ Anybody would be a true comrade to her. Just ask Kelvin— 
Mr. Cleveland, I mean.’ 

‘I don't think I need ask Mr. Cleveland. I faney he agrees 
with you, Miss Lance.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, composedly; ‘I am one of Miss Rosaire’s devo- 
tees; Miss Lance can’t go a note higher than I am ready to go in 
singing her praises.’ 

‘And yet you young fellows allow her to throw herself away on 
a Greek !’ ; 

‘She seems to me a young lady very well satisfied with herself,’ 
Mrs. Clissold observed. 

‘I don’t think she is one bit; and she has a right to be, any- 
how,’ was Nellie’s rather illogical rejoinder. ; 

Mrs. Clissold smiled with an air of benign superiority and 
blandly went on. 

‘I was not going to say a word against your heroine, Miss 
Lance ——’ 

‘Wouldn’t be any use,’ muttered Nellie, 
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‘And I quite admit that she has good reason to think well of 
her personal appearance.’ 

‘But she don’t,’ the incorrigible Nellie persisted. 

‘Only I meant to say that she takes more on her than an English 
girl of her age is usually allowed to do. But you mustn’t think I 
don’t admire her. My husband and I both admire her greatly— 
indeed, Philip had a commission to paint a decorative picture for 
Lady Vavasour’s ball-room in her new house in Park Lane, and we 
both thought Miss Rosaire would make a charming figure in it ; 
and Mr. Clissold asked her to give him a few sittings.’ 

‘Yes?’ Sir Thomas Vale said, bending forward in attitude of 
courteous interest. 

‘She wouldn’t sit!’ Mrs, Clissold threw herself back in her 
chair after the manner of one who has pronounced sentence. 

‘I am sure I wish she had consented,’ Sir Thomas said ; ‘ for 
then one might have had a chance of seeing a lovely creature 
painted by the hand of genius. But why did not this fair being 
consent to let her beauty shine perpetually upon our dull London 
West End?’ 

‘Said she hadn’t time, or didn’t care about sitting, or some- 
thing of that kind,’ Mrs. Clissold said scornfully. 

‘And could not even Mr. Clissold prevail upon her ?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t try much, Mr. Clissold said abruptly, and then 
was silent again. I never could make out Mr. Clissold. .He 
seemed to like to live in silence. I had tried to talk to him more 
than once, in order to find out whether he had any ideas in him 
on any subject. and I could not discover that he had any. I en- 
deavoured to get him to talk to me about painting, but if he had 
any thoughts on that theme he probably did not. care to communi- 
cate them to so uncultured a person as myself. My conclusion 
concerning him was that he lived in perpetual contemplation of 
his wife’s beauty and his own success. 

‘ Attie bas sat for her portrait all the same, lots of times,’ 
Nellie said. ‘That I know.’ 

‘Indeed? You know that, dear young lady? How very inter- 
esting. To whom did she sit ?’ 

‘ Oh—people that she liked, I suppose,’ the ungracious damsel 
promptly replied. I am afraid Nellie had not got the true 
religious spirit thoroughly awakened inher yet. She was evidently 
determined not to spare the feelings of Mrs. Clissold. That lady 
coloured, and I dare say would have liked to give Nellie a whipping 
if she could. Mr. Clissold sat stolidly silent as usual. 

Sir Thomas came to the rescue. 
‘Well, Iam sorry the young lady should throw herself away 
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upon a Greek. Oh mihi preteritos—I beg pardon, Lady Lance, 
for introducing even so familiar a Latin quotation; but what I 
meant to say was that if the kind destinies would only make me 
five-and-twenty years younger, I would try a tug of war with that 
Greek for the fair prize.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be any good,’ Nellie said ; ‘ she wouldn’t have you.’ 

‘How cruelly unflattering, my dear Miss Lance. Even with 
five-and-twenty years taken off, you still can’t think of me as the 
equal to this Greek ?’ 

‘No, Sir Thomas—I didn’t mean that at all; what I meant 
was that Attie Rosaire is sure to have made up her mind for some 
awfully good reasons, conscientious and that, and nothing could 
prevail upon her to do anything else.’ 

‘ Well, the destinies will not take off the five-and-twenty years,’ 
Sir Thomas said with a complacent sigh ; ‘and so I shan’t make 
the experiment, and I shall be safe from the discomfiture that I am 
afraid, Miss Lance, you are right in thinking would be certain.’ 

This was all capital practice for me. I found that I was 
getting to stand fire very well. I don’t think anyone at Lady 
Lance’s table had the slightest suspicion of my actual condition 
of mind. I could not myself say whether I listened to the mention 
of Athena’s name with more of mere pain or of a curious torturing 
pleasure. But when the talk passed away to other subjects, it 
seemed to me as if the light had suddenly gone out. 


CHarter XXVIII. 
I SEE ATHENA HOME, 


Sir Tromas Vate was naturally the first to enter the drawing- 
room when we went to join the ladies. He seated himself by the 
side of Lady Lance. Mrs. Clissold looked up, and, seeing him and 
seeing me, she turned from him to me with that slight movement 
of her skirts which signifies on a woman’s part a willingness to give 
a place to some one on the sofa beside her. I thus accepted the 
motion and I sat by Mrs. Clissold. I assume she would rather 
have had Sir Thomas Vale than me; but after him she probably 
thought I came first in order of desirability. Mr. Clissold put his 
back to the chimney-piece and said nothing and apparently thought 
of nothing. 

‘So your friend Mrs, Pollen has come back to Athens?’ Mrs. 
Clissold said ; and she looked positively amiable under the pleasing 
influence of the opportunity thus given her of trying to embarrass a 
man by saying something about a woman. 
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‘Indeed? I have not heard.’ 

‘Really ? How strange! I thought you would have been the 
first to know.’ 

‘No; I haven’t heard from Mrs. Pollen sinc2 she went back to 
Corfu. That isn’t a long time, in fact.’ 

‘No; oh no; if it were a long time of course you would have 
heard from her. Is she going to settle in Athens ?’ 

‘T haven't any idea.’ 

‘Should you advise her to settle in Athens ? ’ 

‘ Well, that would depend—wouldn’t it ?—on what she wished to 
do; what sort of life she proposed to lead. I should think Athens 
would be a dreadfully lonely place for a woman in her condition ; 
but of course, if she meant to lead a life of seclusion, then this 
would be as good a place as any other. But I should think she 
will hardly have recovered from the shock of her misfortune 
enough to be able to think about her future course of life just yet.’ 

‘Oh, well, I don’t know; she has been left very rich, I hear ; 
and the late Mr. Pollen didn’t seem to me just the sort of man a 
woman would keep on lamenting for ever. She couldn’t have 
cared much about him, surely.’ 

‘One can’t tell. There are some women who are always fond 
of their husbands, I am told.’ 

‘Ts that so? and was she one of these ?’ 

‘I don’t know at all; she may have been.’ 

‘She will marry again, of course ?’ 

‘ Very likely; she can if she choose, no doubt ; supposing that 
she has plenty of money.’ 

‘Well, but she has plenty of money, has she not ?’ 

‘TI really don’t know; I haven’t heard what her husband’s will 
contained.’ 

‘Mr. Cleveland, what a cautious and reticent person you are! 
I am glad to find there is a man who can be so reticent.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Clissold, nothing is more easy than to be 
reticent on a subject of which you don’t know anything.’ 

Mrs. Clissold shrugged her shoulders and looked knowing. 

‘Don’t you think her a handsome woman? Qh, but of course 
you do; I am sure I need not ask that question.’ 

‘I think her handsome, yes ; in a certain sense.’ 

‘Still cautious! I like her,’ said Mrs. Clissold, condescend- 
ingly. 

‘So do IV 

‘Yes; I think she always meant well. She was too fond of 
talking about great people, don’t you think? The aristocracy 
and all that? You didn’t observe that perhaps; or perhaps she 
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didn’t play it off so much upon you. Everybody says it is the 
great weakness of English people of the middle class: do you think 
that isso? I always think the people who talk much about their 
great acquaintances are not really in society at all. It is so easy 
to pick up with persons of rank when one is travelling; but it is 
quite a different thing to be admitted to their society, not to say 
their friendship, at home. Iam sure we always find the English 
aristocracy most kind and friendly, my husband and I; we have 
such dear friends among them; but I don’t suppose Mrs. Pollen 
was really very intimate, very intimate really, with the English 
aristocracy.’ : 

‘The fact is, Mrs. Clissold, I have been so much out of 
England these last few years, that I hardly know who knows whom 
in London, nor who are the aristocracy and who are not.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ Mrs. Clissold sighed, ‘ you are quite right. There 
are so many new Peers made now-a-days—-lawyers and factory- 
owners and bankers, and all that sort of thing—that it is hard to 
know whom one ought to mix with. My husband and I often say 
this; but to a scion of an old family like you, Mr. Cleveland, it 
must seem dreadful.’ 

A sort of movement appeared to be going on in the room. 
One of the servants brought a card to Lady Lance, who looked at 
it, and showed it with an expression of surprise and gratification 
to Nellie; whereupon Nellie jumped up from her seat, abandoned 
the French gentleman with whom she had been carrying on a dis- 
tracting conversation—I knew it was distracting to both of them 
by the expression I sometimes saw on their faces—and darted out 
of the room. In a moment or two we heard much rustling of 
skirts, and Nellie came back, dragging Athena Rosaire with 
her. 

Athena seemed a little confused by this sort of introduction. 
Her colour was a little heightened ; which made her look all the 
handsomer, I thought. 

‘Mamma, only fancy,’ Nellie said, breathless; ‘this dreadful 
girl wanted not to come in; she wanted to go away because she 
heard we were not alone ; and we going out of Athens to-morrow, 
perhaps, and not coming back for goodness knows how long! 
Take her to task, mamma; scold her, do; there’s a good woman.’ 

‘My dear Athena, it was so kind of you to come and see us. 
I call it genuine kindness; and to come out alone too! How is 
your dear mamma ?’ 

‘Thank you, Lady Lance, she is very well indeed. I am 
ashamed of having burst in upon you in this unceremonious 
sort of way ; but it was all Nellie’s fault.’ 
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Athena exchanged nods and smiles with almost every one in 
the room. From the moment of her coming in I seemed to have 
forgotten Mrs. Clissold’s very existence. 

‘Dear Lady Lance, I heard only just now that you were to 
leave Athens at once, you and Nellie; and I could not keep from 
coming to see you. And are you really going; and is our little 
encampment all breaking up ?’ 

‘Yes, we are going, Athena, my dear. I don’t know that I 
particularly want to go to Jerusalem; but Nellie has set her heart 
upon it, you see; and she was always a spoiled child, and generally 
gets what she wants done for her.’ 

‘ Always a bad lot, mamma, wasn’t I?’ 

Nellie had all the evening been trying to make a more than 
even common display of high spirits. I saw Athena look at her 
with compassionate and sympathetic eyes, She sat on the sofa 
next to Nellie, and put her arm tenderly round the little girl’s 
waist ; and I was afraid for the moment that Nellie was going to 
burst into tears. 

‘Well, the encampment won’t be quite broken up,’ Lady Lance 
said; ‘ for there are dear friends coming to take our places. Here 
is Sir Thomas Vale; and Steenie is coming back to-morrow. Let 
me introduce Sir Thomas Vale, Miss Rosaire.’ 

‘Steenie’s father!’ Athena exclaimed. ‘I am so delighted.’ 

‘See what it is to have a popular son!’ Sir Thomas said 
gravely. ‘It wins a welcome for the father which otherwise he 
could not be presumptuous enough to expect.’ 

‘Oh, Sir Thomas, I am sure there would be no presumption on 
your part in expecting anything,’ said Lady Lance, with one of her 
usual attempts to make everybody satisfied with himself. 

‘We are all so fond of Steenie, Athena said with cordial 
emphasis. 

‘Steenie is much to be envied,’ was the gallant remark of Sir 
Thomas Vale. 

‘He is indeed a very sweet boy,’ said Mrs. Clissold, who had 
always rather shunned him and snubbed him, but who had begun 
to think now that in the absence of more illustrious personages, 
Sir Thomas Vale might be a person to be cultivated during his stay 
in Athens. ‘ My husband and I were always charmed with him. 
He reminds me ever so much of young Lord Angus Cawdor, the 
Duchess of Glamis’s son. Do you know the Duchess of Glamis, 
Sir Thomas ?’ 

‘I have not that great honour, madame. So many years have 
passed since I lived in England that new generations of the 
English peerage have grown up. I have been doing hard work 
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enough out in India for many years, and now I think of taking 
rest and amusing myself. I shall be much pleased to visit, London 
again and look up some of my old friends.’ 

‘ And look up some new friends too, I trust,’ Mrs. Clissold said 
sweetly. ‘My husband and I should be so delighted. We may 
perhaps be able to give you a pleasant evening or two; we would 
try at least.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly; should be delighted,’ Mr. Clissold said ; 
‘delighted.’ Then he became a silent man again. 

Athena had spoken little to the company in general. She had 
been petting and fondling Nellie Lance and talking with her in low 
tones. At last she rose to go. 

‘But I must send some one with you, dear,’ Lady Lance said. 
‘You mustn’t be allowed to cross the Square alone at this hour.’ 

‘Dear Lady Lance, I don’t mind in the least. It’s only a run 
of a minute. I positively scampered across, and I shall scamper 
back again.’ 

‘Oh, no, my dear, it can’t be done. Mr. Cleveland will be 
delighted to see you home, and will thank me for giving him such 
a chance.’ 

‘Yes, I should think he would, Sir Thomas Vale interjected in 
accents of fervent gallantry. 

Athena coloured, I thought; but of course there was nothing 
to do but to accept the situation ; so she said farewells to the Lances, 
not without tears in the eyes of the three women, and I set out to 
escort her home. 

The Square of the Constitution was still agitated by little ex- 
cited groups of people. The windows of the palace were nearly 
all lighted. There had been some talk of a council of ministers 
going on up to a late hour in the palace. 

‘I don’t think I very much like Sir Thomas Vale, Kelvin,’ 
Athena said; ‘not so much as I had expected. He disappoints 
me—he’s not a bit like Steenie. He is too formally polite; he 
seems to think that every word a man says to a woman ought to be 
a compliment.’ 

We exchanged one or two indifferent sentences on the subject. 
Athena’s lightness of manner seemed very forced. She was looking 
pale, I thought, and anxious, — 

‘ Are you not coming to see us any more, Kelvin ?’ 

‘No, Athena, I think not. What would be the good? To 
what end should I go to see you?’ 

‘ But must you actually keep away from us? Can we not even 
be friends—to all appearance ?’ 

She evidently did not know that her mother had asked me not 
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to go near her. I did not mean to say anything about that. I 
should have done just the same even if Mrs. Rosaire had not 
spoken to me. 

‘I had better stay away, Athena. I must try and fight against 
all this the best I can; and I don’t think that seeing you would 
help me much to do that.’ 

‘You are very angry with me and you condemn me altogether,’ 
she said in a submissive and humbled kind of way not usual with 
her; ‘and I couldn’t explain all to you now: but I have done 
everything for the best. Perhaps we may meet some time in long 
years from this, when youare an old man, Kelvin, and I am an old 
woman, and then I will tell you things that I couldn’t tell you « 
now. But you see, everybody must see, what wonderful things he 
has done for our cause; I have heard you praise him yourself. He 
has put life into the whole people. At any moment, Kelvin, the 
whole Greek nation will rise in arms at his bidding and under his 
inspiration.’ 

I was touched to the heart by her futile enthusiasm. I had 
come to a sadly different conclusion as to the resolve of the Greek 
nation to rise in arms. I had seen and acknowledged Margarites’ 
great capacity and resource; but I still felt certain that we were 
only playing a little drama of action with the object of inducing 
some European powers to take up our cause, and that the moment 
it became clear this was not to be done the whole scheme would 
vanish like a vapour. 

‘ But is it not a man’s duty to serve his country the best he can, 
for his country’s sake, and without looking to be rewarded for what 
he is doing ?’ 

‘It is, it is, Kelvin; I know all that; and he is devoted to his 
country ; but you know the Greeks always had a good deal of 
mixture in their motives even in their most heroic days; and then 
think what it is for me if I have been in any way the means of 
prevailing upon such a man to give himself up to his country. 
And that isn’t all idle vanity on my part; it has grown to be a sort 
of religion with me to think only of serving Greece. Well, it is 
no use talking any more of this. So our little encampment is 
really breaking up? I feel very sad.’ 

‘Tell me one thing, Athena; how does Mrs. Rosaire like all 
this ?’ 

‘She doesn’t like it; at first she felt bitterly disappointed. 

3ut you know how soon she gets over a feeling of that kind, and 
she is already becoming reconciled. She will like him,I am sure ; 
he does his best to please her; and you know, Kelvin,’ Athena said 
with the faint light of a half-melancholy smile on her face, ‘ she 
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is often very easily pleased. She seems to me like a child some- 
times.’ 

Yes; yes; I thought, there it is! Had she not been so like a 
child, with a child’s whims and ways and petty selfishnesses—had 
she been more of a woman and more of a mother, things might 
have gone better. Itis not well with the daughter who has no 
safer guidance to lead her, no higher nature to look up to in a 
mother, than the guidance and the nature of poor Mrs. Rosaire. 
We walked on for a time in silence. Then Athena said to me-— 
timidly almost— 

‘What will you do, Kelvin; in the end, after all this?’ 

‘If I come out of it alive, Athena——’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed ; I haven’t the slightest doubt that I shall 
come out of it all right. Only the husbands of young wives and 
the fathers of young children and the only sons of widowed 
mothers are in danger in this sort of thing; fellows like me, for 
whom no one cares twopence, are safe. Well then, Athena, when 
everything here is settled, I will forthwith turn my back on Greece 
for good and all. I will return toEngland. YouseeI am taking 
your advice, Athena, at last.’ 

Not another word was spoken until we reached her house. I 
am sure she thought my manner cynical and harsh—I could not 
make it otherwise in my present mood. I don’t know that a word 
would have passed between us even at the doorstep—we both felt 
that all had been said, and that even a good-bye would be thrown 
away now. But just as we reached the door it was opened, and 
Constantine Margarites came out. He seemed much surprised to 
see us; but he did not make any display of his emotions whatever 
they were. 

‘An unexpected pleasure, dear Athena, to meet our friend 
Cleveland. Your prudent mother had grown alarmed about you, 
because of the lateness of the hour and the state of the streets 
just now, and as I happened to look in late she asked me to go for 
you. Need I say that I accepted the commission with joy? But 
we are all greatly obliged to our dear friend Cleveland.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Athena very composedly ; ‘I met Mr. Cleveland 
at Lady Lance’s, and Lady Lance insisted on his coming to see 
me home.’ 

I had noticed more than once that Margarites seemed afraid 
sometimes to get into any misunderstanding with Athena. 

Perhaps he did not feel that the tenure of their engagement was 
quite secure enough to warrant him in running any risks. I had 
certainly seen him when I knew his inclination would have been 
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to give way to a burst of passion, and when yet he subdued him- 
self to almost spaniel-like humbleness at her feet. But would this 
last ? would it continue when once he had got her hopelessly in 
his power? I had never felt more ill at ease on this subject than 
just at the moment when we were parting. I bade them good- 
night ; Margarites went back into the house. Before he went in 
he and I shook hands. He was smiling his very blandest and 
sweetest into my face, and calling me his dear Cleveland. But 
his hand was hot and damp and trembling, and involuntarily, I 
suppose, he gave my hand a fierce gripe that certainly did not 
seem quite like friendship’s cordial grasp. It was rather like the 
gripe of one who, if he could, would choke you or tear out your 
heart. 

I turned home full of perplexed and anxious thoughts. I 
mourned for Athena; for her mistaken sacrifice; I dreaded to 
think what her future lot might be; I was filled with a profound 
distrust of Margarites. Still, after all, what were these feelings on 
my part but the natural feelings of a rejected and disappointed 
lover? Who ever believed that the girl he loved could be as 
happy with another man as she might have been with hin, if 
she would only see and judge properly of men’s relative personal 
merits? I dare say if Lord St. Ives were the accepted lover, I 
should have an excellent opinion of Margarites. Yet I don't 
know; I have presentiments that somehow I cannot shake off. 

I suddenly found that moisture of some kind was on my right 
hand. The night was very clear; the starry sky was cloudless. 
I looked at my hand; the fingers were dripping with blood. I 
remembered that Margarites always wore gorgeous diamond rings ; 
and as he grasped my hand one of these must have cut me. Is it 
an omen this blood that the pressure of his hand has drawn from 
mine ? 


Cuaprer XXIX., 
MARGARITES BRINGS NEWS AT LAST, 


I am afraid I was not thinking much of the cause of Greece, 
and the possibility of a coming struggle, as I crossed the Square of 
the Constitution on my way home that night. Doubtless my 
sense of regret, not to give my pain too strong a name—sense of 
regret is assuredly putting it mildly enough—was selfish in some 
part, but it was not all selfish. I lamented for Athena herself ; 
for her bright youth, for her beauty, her many gifts, her pure and 
generous purpose, her lyrical exaltation of mind; and all to be 
thrown away in the mere phantasy of self-devotion. I seemed to 
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be looking on at some cruel sacrifice which one could only look on 
and could not prevent. My soul was full of grief for her. On my 
own wasted life and ruined hopes I glanced back almost uncon- 
cernedly now and then, as one may turn his eyes on something 
wholly apart from himself, which is worth a moment’s sympathy, 
but no more. In truth, my passion had been, as the schoolboys 
say, put out of pain. There was nothing to feed it with hope any 
more ; and where there is actually no hope there often comes a 
mood which is self-comforting and self-sustaining. 

Most of us, however, are nervous, physically nervous, in such 
moods, and crowds annoy one. The Square of the Constitution 
was always crowded now until a late hour of the night, and groups 
of excited persons were demonstrating all over the place. Nor 
was there much of a refuge in the hotel. It was seething with 
life. The steps were crowded, the hall was crowded, the smoking- 
rooms were crowded. I was in doubt whether to go to bed early, 
and get quiet in that way, or to hunt up MacMurchad and 
prevail upon him to go with me for a tramp on the Acropolis, 
where it might be expected that we should find something like 
solitude. 

One of the attendants put a letter into my hand which he said 
had been left for me some hours before. It was from a woman; 
and I had no trouble in guessing who the woman was. 

‘I have returned to Athens, my dear friend and accomplice; 
but only for a few days. I should like to see you any time to- 
morrow. I shall not go out all day; I don’t wish to see the 
light. Will you come? If you are a sensible man, like most 
other men, and don’t want to be worried for no possible good 
either to you or to me, then you will not come. But if you have, 
as I think, a strong dash of the fool in you, then I suppose you 
will come. Anyhow, if you don’t see me to-morrow you are 
pretty safe from me for some time to come and very likely for all 
time ; this side of the river at least.’ 

The letter was signed ‘Isabel Pollen, and it gave me her 
address. I felt deep sympathy and compassion for this sorely 
tried and restless nature; this woman who had so much in her 
that might have made for good and happiness, and whom fate and 
her own mood seemed resolute to keep unhappy. ‘As you have a 
soul moulded for heaven and you do desire to see it made a star 
there,’ says one of Massinger’s characters in words of thrill- 
ing appeal. Here surely is a soul moulded for heaven—yes, with 
all its faults, yet moulded for heaven and not unworthy to shine 
as a star there. I was glad in a melancholy sort of way to see 
Mrs. Pollen; probably for the last time. She, like myself, was a 
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good deal at odds with the world; I felt that I had in hera 
sincere friend ; I felt asa friend to her. She had been friendly 
to me when those from whom I might have expected more—and 
so forth, and so forth; anyone can supply for himself the sort of 
reflection in which a man in my condition was likely to indulge. 

‘And has she then failed in her trust, the beautiful maid I 
adore ?’ a deep and jovial voice murmured in my ear; and I saw 
my gallant friend Colonel Gillow. ‘Never mind, Cleveland; I 
don’t want to dive into your secrets, my boy; only I see by your 
look that it was some fair creature’s letter you were poring over, 
which I didn’t know at the time I made the hit. By Jove, sir, 
I envy you to be young and to be receiving letters from the fair 
sex! They don’t write to me, Cleveland; at least they don’t 
write to me quite so often as they used to do. “Oh, the days 
when I was young, when I laughed at fortune’s spite,” don’t you 
know, and that sort of thing.’ 

‘Took here, Gillow, I believe you are a dreadful humbug. I 
am sure you have always one love affair at least on hands, and I 
am open to a bet that you get more letters in a day from women 
than I do in a week. Come now, what do you say toa bet? We 
are both on honour; each shall say how many letters he has 
received from women during the past week, and if your receipts 
in one day do not exceed the average of mine in a week you are 
the winner.’ 

Gillow smiled grimly. 

‘Won't do, Cleveland ; a dodge of yours simply to induce old 
Gillow to expose some of his weaknesses in order that you young 
fellows might have a chance of poking fun at me for the rest of 
our natural lives. But I assure you in all seriousness I have given 
up—that is, almost altogether given up—that sort of thing of late 
years. Wotldn’t do, you know, for a man at my time of life.’ 

‘Your time of life ? why, except for some paltry calculation of 
years, you are ever so much younger than lam. You arean ever- 
lasting boy ; a chronic boy.’ 

‘Well, I do feel pretty young certainly ; and you are getting 
to look a little too serious for your years. Have a cigar; you'll 
tind these pretty good. How do you like the roll of the war-drum 
again?’ 

‘Only hope it will roll.’ 

‘Oh yes; that’s all right. We're in for it at last. I say, how 
crowded this confounded place is all these nights! Hullo, I say! 
here’s Lovejoy from New York, special correspondent, you know ; 
the very stormy petrel of political weather. Wherever you see 


Lovejoy you can smell the battle afar, Cleveland, and not very 
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much afar either. Ha! Lovejoy, how are you 
Manhattan ?’ 
‘© How’s your health, Colonel ? happy, sir, to see you.’ 

‘Come to see the fun, Lovejoy ?’ 

‘ Just that, Colonel; hope theyll make it a big thing.’ 

‘Well, I guess we'll do pretty well, sir.’ 

For some unfathomable reason, Colonel Gillow while talking 
to the American took on himself the conventional American’s 
phraseology and curtness of speech. 

‘You haven’t been out our way this some little time, Colonel 
Gillow ?’ Mr. Lovejoy observed. 

‘Haven’t been in New York, sir, since 1875.’ 

‘No? Well, you'll find things changed a good deal, sir, since 
then. We ain’t slow in fixing and refixing matters in New York.’ 

I was then presented to Mr. Lovejoy. This gentleman was 
well known all over the world as a pushing and successful special 
correspondent of an American journal. People on our side of the 
Atlantic were kind enough to accept him without question as a 
representative of the journalism and even the literature of the 
United States, which he assuredly was not; being simply a New 
York penny-a-liner who had developed a genius for pushing him- 
self everywhere and telegraphing sensational accounts of battles 
from the field of battle itself. He had inexhaustible courage, 
cheek, self-reliance, and resource, and was worth far more to his 
employers than another Hawthorne, or, for that matter, another 
Shakespeare. We sat and talked and smoked and drank together - 
I was in a humour for distracting myself by talking and smoking 
and drinking. Other men joined themselves on to our group; 
came and went with incessant change. I found Mr. Lovejoy very 
shrewd and sound in most of his remarks, although not unnaturally 
a little given to surprising personal narrative and to self-glorifica- 
tion. 

The voice of Margarites was heard loud, rattling, roystering 
in the hall of the hotel. Presently he came in with half a dozen 
companions, all equally genial if not exactly quite so vehement. 
None of those who came in with Margarites were Greeks; two or 
three were English ; one was French; one was American ; there 
were some Germans. Margarites nodded familiarly to me, kissed 
his hand graciously to MacMurchad who had just joined our group, 
and called for some wine for himself and his friends. He drank a 
mixture of champagne and curacao himself, and drank it very 
freely. He did not exchange the slightest glance of intelligence 
with MacMurchad and me after the first salutation; and yet I 
knew as well as if he had told me that he had only come to see us 
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and that this visit meant business. Margarites was as a rule even 
more abstemious in his ways than the ordinary Greek. He never 
cared to drink wine. If he was swallowing the champagne and 
curagao so freely now, I knew very well it was because he wanted 
people to think that he was drinking rather freely. 

‘Do—what will we do?’ I heard him answering some question 
put by Mr. Lovejoy. ‘Why, of course we'll declare war against 
Turkey. You are come in good time, you gentlemen of the pen. 
You will have to describe a great big war. Aha, we will show you 
what Greeks can do. I propose a toast: To our rendezvous in 
Stamboul.’ Margarites stood up and held his glass on high, then 
swallowed the liquor and flung the glass on the floor. ‘There ; no 
other toast shall ever be drunk out of that!’ 

‘But I don’t believe your government means to declare war,’ 
Mr. Lovejoy remonstrated. 

‘Who told you that? Just wait and see. Ah! bah! pouf— 
wait until we hold our big meeting in the Square ; we'll come 
armed if necessary; I should like to see the government that 
would dare to refuse the national demand. Submit or resign, sir 
—that will be our way of putting it.’ 

There was a great deal more of this kind of talk. Experienced 
Mr. Lovejoy looked sceptical and put a number of very pertinent 
questions, which Margarites answered with high-flown and hyper- 
bolical assertion. After a while, the grouping of the company 
began to redistribute itself. I heard Lovejoy remark to some on 
that there was a good deal ‘too much gas’ about Margarites for 
his taste ; ‘reminds me, sir, a little too much of our George Fran- 
cis Train in his younger days.’ 

‘ He’s a very fit and proper representative of his cause,’ said 
the other, an Englishman. ‘The Greek cause is all like that— 
mere screaming and vapouring. It will come to nothing. If I 
were the King I should simply prohibit the meeting and arrest 
that fellow—the whole thing would collapse in a moment.’ 

In course of time Margarites found himself near me. 

‘Ah, my dear Cleveland! things are looking better for you 
gentlemen correspondents. You shall have something to write 
home to your newspaper, Cleveland, before long. I always feel 
ashamed when I meet you, dear Cleveland; I feel as if I ought to 
make you an apology for keeping you here doing nothing all this 
long time. What is that capital English word you have about 
waiting and wasting one’s time? I know it but I can’t say it just 
at the moment; what is it you say one is doing when he is really 
not doing anything of any account ?’ 

* Kicking one’s heels?’ somebody suggested. 
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‘No; better than that. Something about a horse in a stable 
—don’t you understand ?’ 

‘Eating one’s head off?’ 

‘ Precisely, precisely; thousand thanks. Most happy expres- 
sion ; eating one’s head off. Very well; here was our dear Cleve- 
land eating his head off waiting for a war to describe in his own 
brilliant style for his paper, and all the time no war coming. Aha! 
Cleveland, now it comes at last with a rush; with a big rush.’ 

I should say that I had recently, for purposes of obvious con- 
venience, returned to the ostensible character of a special correspon- 
dent waiting for a war. 

‘ But is anything really to be done?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, there is, my sceptical penman. Look here, write what 
I tell you for your paper; telegraph it off at once and see if you 
don’t have the start of all your gentlemen rivals here.’ 

Then with ostentatious affectation of mystery he leaned over 
my shoulder ; I still keeping my amused and sceptical expression 
of face. I dare say every one near us was sure that he was trying 
to cram me with some absurdity and get me to telegraph it off to 
some London paper. Margarites played the part to perfection. 
While making his whispered communication to me he suddenly 
looked up and said with a laugh: 

‘ Look yonder, look at Jules Clairon, with all his eyes and ears 
open trying to find out what I am telling you; is he jealous, is he 
envious? Never mind, my dear Jules ; you shall have it too; Paris 
shall not be behind London; no, no; we have a most-favoured- 
nation clause, Jules Clairon and J, Cleveland, so that what I tell 
you I must also, look you, tell him.’ 

The French correspondent laughed and did not seem in any 
great concern on the subject. 

Meanwhile, what Margarites had been saying to me was some- 
thing to this effect :— 

‘Be ready to leave Athens to-morrow night: I will tell you 
how and whither when the time comes. Go about the city to- 
morrow ; see all your friends ; show yourself everywhere ; talk lightly 
of the future ; say you expect your London people to send you to 
Stamboul because they don’t believe anything is going to happen 
here. Tell MacMurchad to be ready to go with you.’ 

Then Margarites jumped up boisterously, clapped me on the 
shoulder, and exclaimed : 

‘There, Cleveland, my prince and preu chevalier of special 
correspondents; there’s a piece of news for you to send home to 
your illustrious editor !’ 

‘ All very fine, Margarites, but I know perfectly well you'll tell 
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the same story to every London fellow in the place before the 
night is over ; and you'll tell every fellow he has it specially and ex- 
clusively. I know you, old chap.’ Ihad flung myself into the full 
humour of the part assumed by Margarites. 

‘You'll tell me, won’t you?’ Lovejoy asked, with a wink to 
some of his friends near him. 

‘My good friend Cleveland, and my very good friends all,’ 
Margarites replied, with an appearance of offended dignity, ‘ if you 
do not believe in my news you need not have it—that is all I have 
to say.’ 

‘But you haven't told us anything,’ said Lovejoy. 

Margarites got up in the silent majesty of offended inebriety 
and was preparing to go. I went too in the hope that I might be 
able to exchange a word or two with him, out of hearing of our 
companions. When we reached the steps of the hotel, we found that 
an immense crowd was gathered round and was cheering vocifer- 
ously for Margarites. ‘Zeto! Zeto!’ went up on every side, and 
torches were waving in countless hands. Margarites was the hero 
of the hour; he stood upon the steps with his hat in his hand, and 
bowed several times in recognition of the cheers which went up in 
honour of his name. He looked very handsome and graceful and 
like a young hero; andI detested him. His carriage was waiting. 

‘I shall see you to-morrow ?’ I asked. 

‘See me or hear from me, one or the other. The time for play 
is over, Cleveland.’ There was no flavour of the champagne and 
the curagao in his cold, sardonic whisper. 

‘I am heartily glad of it.’ 

‘You are, are you? Well, we shall soon see what sort of stuff is 
in you. We shall soon see, Cleveland, who is the better man—you 
or I.’ 

‘Hardly fair upon you, Margarites,’ I could not help saying, 
in the bitterness of my heart. ‘ I have nothing to lose in life, and 
you have all.’ 

He turned upon me fiercely as if he thought I was sneering at 
him, which Heaven knows I was not. He seemed to me to have 
all the dearest motive man can possibly have for wishing to cling 
to life. 

‘Let that be seen, let that be seen,’ he said under his breath. 
‘ Let the end show who values his life the most.’ 

Then he bowed again to the cheering crowd, and descending 
the steps, struggled his way through the throng to get into his 
carriage. He drove slowly away, part of the crowd surrounding, 
following, and applauding tumultuously. He had played with 
marvellous skill and success his little part of that night ; he wanted 
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to pass off for the moment as a feather-headed boaster, in order that 
he might the more securely mature his own plans and, unsuspected, 
give me the news upon which I was to act ; and he had accomplished 
his purpose. But there was something in his look and his tone, as 
he spoke his parting words to me, which told me of thoughts at his 
very heart of heart not intertwined with the cause and the political 
projects of Greece. 

I went to bed late and I dreamed that Margarites was hidden 
in the room to kill me. I woke with a start and positively got up 
and struck a light. Then cool reflection came, and I recalled to 
mind the highly important fact that Margarites had everything 
his own way; that he had won all along the line, and had not the 
slightest occasion to trouble himself about me or to hate me. 


( Zo be continued.) 
















































Calais, 


Ir was Horace Walpole who declared that he found nothing in 
France so French as the first look of Calais, This holds almost to 
this day; and an old traveller who has freshness and sympathies 
left will find it hard to let even repetition abate this old im- 
pression. 

It is a calm summer evening, close on midnight, and the 
traveller in the packet finds the fierce, blinding glare of the light 
directed full on him, as the little vessel rushes past the wicker- 
work pier-head. The cordage of the fishing boats interposes a net- 
work, but beyond rises the clustered town confined within its walls. 
The towers rise ; the old carillons chime out; the railway station 
with its one eye, the clock that never sleeps, opens its jaws with a 
cheerful bright light like an inn fire; dark figures in cowls, 
soldiers, sailors, and curiously shaped tumbrils for the baggage are 
ranged on shore. Now touching land we see the great arched 
gate, ditch, and drawbridge. We go ashore—there is an hour to 
wait ; so, passing over the bridge into the town unchallenged, we 
find a narrow street with yellow houses—the white shutters, the 
handsome porches, the first glance at. which affects one so curiously 
and reveals France. This leads to the Place of Arms in the centre 
whence all streets radiate. What more picturesque scene! the 
moon above, the irregular houses straggling round the quaint 
old town hall with its elegant tower and rather wheezing but most 
musical chimes, never pall—its neighbour the black, solemn watch- 
tower rising rude and abrupt, seven centuries old, whence there was 
kept strict look-out for the English. Hard by is the spire of the 
heavy cathedral, built by the English—think of that !—when they 
held the place. To stand in the centre and survey all this leaves a 
sensation of the picturesque and of poetry. Down one of these 
side streets is a tall building, with its long rows of windows and 
shutters, and closed door—Quillacq’s, now ° Dessein’s—once a 
favourite house, ‘The Silver Lion,’ mentioned in the old memoirs, 
visited by Hogarth, and where, even twenty years ago, there used 
to be a crowd of guests—now with difficulty the gate-keeper is 
roused, and in the morning a couple of guests exhaust the list. 
Everyone hurries on to Paris. To many the name of the place brings 
disagreeable recollections—‘ I was there for a day: thought I never 
should get out of it.” On the other hand, it has a curious stagnant 
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interest for the antiquary or even the average reader. For it is 
a strange feeling thinking that this was once an English town, 
that it was held proudly for many a year by the English as they 
have held Gibraltar. 

With the bright morning comes the revealing of the whole 
place under conditions different from those shadowy and mys- 
terious ones of the midnight before. Here is the open Place, 
so silent then, now busily astir, and the fishwomen in their always 
picturesque dress, for it is Sunday morning. We admire again 
the elegant tower of the town-hall, and are never weary of its 
chimes. Ten minutes takes you round the town; its yellow, 
smirched, foul but not unpicturesque ditches and drawbridges, 
with the port gay and busy beyond. On nothing does the English- 
man look with such pleasure as on the old sea-gate and drawbridge 
which Hogarth sketched, and which makes one of his most effec- 
tive prints. The gate is almost exactly as it was in his time, 
except that the arms of England in the top corner of the gate have 
been removed, though the mark of the erasure is plainly visible. 
The painter has brought the Place itself, seen through the arch- 
way, much nearer than it is in reality, as there is a street between. 
He put up at the ‘Old Silver Lion,’ now Dessein’s, in the Rue 
Neuve, then kept by Grandsire. 

Nothing is more curious than this effect of an old town thus 
cribbed, cabined, and confined within walls, gates, and ditches. 
The effect of going out and entering is ever novel and rococo. 
The effect, bowever, is disastrous, as the place is bandaged 
up tightly, as it were, and cannot grow or expand its chest or 
muscles. There is.a fisherman quarter called ‘ Le Courgain’ 
walled up within the other walls, but to which an arch made for 
the railway has given breathing space. But all these fortifications 
are doomed. What has delayed their fate is the enormous expense 
of demolition, as might have been seen in the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the old Ostend fortifications, when the task of levelling the 
vast masses of brick or tilework seemed like hewing in a quarry. 
So soon as these constricting bands are removed. the town begins 
to enlarge itself, spreads away in all directions. But already the 
fate of old Calais is settled, and a portion at least of the walls is 
to be removed. 

As we wander through the little quiet side streets which seem 
to lead back to the central Place of Arms, we find more evidence 
of the spirit of change and improvement, but, alas, of necessary de- 
struction. In one of the streets known, or that used to be known, 
as the Rue Royale was a charming, interesting old yellow building, 
with a large courtyard in front, dusty and weed-grown, but with a 
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luxuriant garden, birds, old-fashioned too, and ‘running wild.’ 
Everything about it was in a state of mild sleepy abandonment, 
though not of decay. This from 1861 to 1880 was the Museum of 
the town, offering the invariable spearheads, shells, stuffed animals, 
old engravings, car of a balloon, &c.; but previously it had been 
the famous old Dessein’s Hotel, associated with Laurence Sterne, 
the Duchess of Kingston, Brummel, and many more famous or 
notorious personages. 

The very air of the place was especially inviting, so rural and 
pretty was it, so like some old, disused French chateau. You 
wandered through the old rooms, and thought of Sterne and his 
satin breeches and the chaises with travellers on the Grand Tour 
who came dashing up to the door. But during M. Jules Ferry’s 
last administration, when the rage for ‘Communal schools’ set 
in, this tempting site was seized upon, the interesting old place 
levelled, and a factory-like red-brick pile has rapidly risen in its 
place. It was impossible not to feel a pang at this discovery, and 
Calais without Dessein’s has lost its charm. Madame Dessein, a 
grandniece or nearly related descendant of le Grand Dessein, still 
directs at Quillacq’s—a pleasing old lady. 

No spot of its size is so rich in English records and traditions 
as Calais. It has found plenty of antiquaries, both local and 
English, to furnish its records. The Camden Society have pub- 
lished the ‘ Chronicles of Calais,’ while one Demotier of the place 
has issued his chronological ‘ Annals of Calais,’ and Mr. Calton has 
devoted a pleasant little volume to the ‘ Annals and Legends of 
Calais.’ Nothing is more curious than to read the names of English 
nobles and gentlemen, who were busy with the concerns of Calais 
as though it were a piece of English ground. Every name in this 
small but suggestive spot recalls curious memories to the English 
travelier. Such is Rue Eustache St. Pierre. The houses can be 
shown where Brummel lived some years ; where the luckless Lady 
Hamilton lies buried ; where the notorious Duchess of Kingston 
stayed. More interesting, however, is the truly English record 
of the place, which can be read off the very stones of the place; 
while the very names, such as ‘Sangatte,’ recall places on the 
other side of the Straits. There is an old picture of Calais in 
the Eritish Museum as it appeared in the days of Henry VIII., 
where many of the buildings are to be recognised exactly as they 
are now, such as the Town Hall, the Tower, the Cathedral, and the 
Watchtower. It offered the same two gates to the sea, but is sur- 
rounded by a series of formidable round towers. 

About the year 1347 is recorded the well-known story of the 
‘Surrender of Calais, which has furnished so many painters and 
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playwrights and poets with a stirring’ subject, viz., the surrender 
of Calais to King Edward III., the devotion of Eustache de St. 
Pierre and other hostages, and Queen Philippa’s intercession. It 
is remarkable that this story seized on the imagination of Men- 
delssohn, who employed the late Mr. Planché to construct a 
libretto on the subject, which however did not satisfy him. The 
scenes, speeches, and other incidents of this episode are quaintly 
recorded and are full of dramatic interest. It is remarkable 
evidence of the English tact for creating commerce that no sooner 
had the town failen into their hands than a period of prodigious 
commercial activity set in, and about a century later we find tke 
English merchants erecting a sort of wool exchange or mart for 
the transaction of their business. To this hour nothing excites 
a more curious feeling than to turn down the unpretending Rue de 
Guise and find oneself standing before this old building, or what is 
left of it. This is a species of gate-tower and archway, purely 
Tudor-English in character—like many an old house in the 
English counties, elegant and almost piquant in its design. The 
arch is flanked by slight hexagonal tourelles, each capped by a 
pinnacle having decorated pinnacles in front. 

Within is a little courtyard with fragments of the building 
running round in the same Tudor style, but given up to squalor 
and decay, evidently let to poor lodgers. This charming frag- 
ment excites a deep melancholy, as it is a neglected survival and 
may disappear at any moment—the French having no interest in 
these English monuments, indeed being eager to efface them when 
they can. It is striking to see this on some tranquil moonlight 
night—and Calais is oftenest seen at midnight—and think of the 
Earls of Warwick, the ‘ deputy’ and the woolstaple merchants, the 
Fields and others, who were so wealthy that they advanced 18,000/., 
an enormous sum then, to their own government. 

‘Here,’ says the author of ‘ Legends and Annals of Calais,’ ‘also 
were the Mint and other important offices of the Calaisian depend- 
encies to the British crown; and, till lately, might have been 
traced the outlines of spacious and goodly rooms, a justice-hall and 
chapel, amidst the débris of the Cour de Guise, the appellation it 
received when presented by Henry II. of France to the gallant 
duke of that name, the celebrated “ Balafré,” who in turn retook 
Calais from ourselves. 

‘Beneath the present factory of the Messieurs Mallet, in the 
Rue des Maréchaux, is a vast range of dismal cellaring, formerly 
the subterranean premises to the palace. These are arched, and 
dimly lighted from the courtyard, and would seem, from the sus- 
piciously placed rings of massive though now corroded iron, yet 
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remaining pendent from the crown of the arched ceiling to the 
vault, to have been the dungeons and torture chambers, as well as 
the secret stores to the ancient building. 

‘There are also two extremely fine pillars, richly sculptured in 
Caen stone, that now do duty as gate-posts to the Messieurs Mallet’s 
garden adjoining their fabric. When discovered—as one of those 
gentlemen informed me, when politely showing me over such part 
of his premises as contain traces of the Cour de Guise, on a portion 
of whose original site they are situated—the escutcheons borne by 
the angels at the head of the pillars were richly emblazoned with 
the woolstaplers’ arms, but on being exposed to the air, the gilt 
and colouring instantly faded from the sight. 

‘That this superb old mansion-house was adequately fitted for 
the reception and entertainment of the highest personages, we have 
ample evidence ; it being recorded by Holinshed, that Henry VIII. 
was lodged here in 1520; the Prince of Castile, in 1508, having 
been also an inmate. In the year 1532, Francis I., when on a 
visit to Henry, at Calais, had likewise his “lodgings ” prepared in 
the Staple Inn. 

‘The corporation of Woolstaplers was presided over by a mayor 
of their own, who had under him one hundred billmen (gleyves) 
and two hundred archers, whose ranks were filled by the merchants 
and their servants, without any pay from the crown.’ 

On entering the harbour of Calais, a little fort will be noted, 
known as the Risbane. The Earl of Lancaster, the king’s brother, 
had this constructed for the defence of the town, though an absurd 
legend attributes it to the Emperor Caligula. There is the old 
church of ‘Notre Dame,’ also the work of the English—a pon- 
derous monument, with its heavy spire. Within is one of these re- 
naissance ambitious altar screens, much in the style of one 
to be seen at South Kensington, which the barbarous ‘ restorers’ 
of the church at Bois-le-Duc pulled down and sold to the English. 
The Calais altar was fashioned out of some marbles shipwrecked on 
the coast. In this very church were married King Richard II. and 
Isabelle of Valois—a curious memory to recur as we listen to the 
‘high mass’ of a Calais Sunday. But the author of * Modern 
Painters’ has furnished the old church with its best poetical 
interpretation: ‘I cannot find words,’ he says in a noble passage, 
‘to express the intense pleasure I have always felt at first finding 
myself, after some prolonged stay in England, at the foot of the 
tower of Calais Church. The large neglect, the noble mightiness 
of it, the record of its years, written so vividly, yet without sign of 
weakness or decay; its stern vastness and gloom, eaten away by 
the Channel winds, and overgrown with bitter sea grass. I cannot 
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tell half the strange pleasures and thoughts that come about me 
at the sight of the old tower.’ Most interesting of all is the 
grim, rusted, and gaunt watch-tower which rises out of a block 
of modern houses in the Place, an encrusted mass of grimed old 
brick. It can be seen afar off by the approaching vessel, and until 
comparatively late times this venerable old servant has done the 
charity of lighthouse, for a couple of centuries at least. 

It was in 1520 that the famous meeting of the kings of France 
and England, Francis I. and Henry VIII., took place at the 
English-named spot of Sundinfield. The English monarch lodged 
in a wooden-framed palace manufactured in London, brought over 
and set up. It was modelled after the plan of the Hotel de Guise, 
which still stands. The French king was attended by a gorgeous 
retinue,—four cardinals, many bishops, the King of Navarre, the 
Constable of Bourbon, the Duke d’Alencon, the Duke of Lorraine, 
and other grand seigneurs; the English King by Cardipal Wol- 
sey, Dukes of Buckingham and Suffolk, the Earls of Derby, 
Kildare, Shrewsbury, Westmoreland—in fact, by the flower of the 
English peerage. 

Later in the year King Henry entertained the Emperor 
Charles V. in his town of Calais. In the British Museum is anold 
picture of Calais at this period, very clearly and graphically drawn, 
in which all its principal buildings are distinctly recognisable. 
There is the cathedral with its rude spire and its four smaller 
spires ; the town hall with its elegant belfry rising almost exactly 
as it appears now ; the Tour de Guét not in the least altered ; the 
Risbane Fort, and the two arched gates. The only building 
missing is the Hotel de Guise. 

After all these high junketings, the place was not destined to 
remain much longer in the hands of those who played hosts on 
the occasion. In 1558, under the reign of Queen Mary, the forti- 
fications had grown dilapidated, the administrators careless, and 
there was no very careful guard or watch kept. The Duke de 
Guise, known as Le Balafré, whose bust is in the Place, determined 
to take advantage of this state of things, and attacking it suddenly 
and battering the forts, obliged Lord Wentworth, the commander, 
to surrender. Great were the spoils captured from the wealthy 
English merchants, while the successful French captain was pre- 
sented with the ‘Staple Hall’ for a residence, which became then 
the Hotel de Guise. 

Mary's grief at the loss and her despairing speech are well 
known. A second invasion of the English took a different form. 
Calais became a sort of Alsatia, or refuge for all the debtors and 
mauvais sujets of the kingdom. No one now looking at its tran- 
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quil streets could conceive of the bustle and comparative gaiety 
which these refugees imported. Brummel, Lady Hamilton, and 
many more, lent it this celebrity. 

Some years ago there were many traditions of the gay, reckless 
Englishmen of ton and fashion who were forced to retire here— 
the two Honourable Messrs. Tuftons, brothers of Lord Thanet, who, 
‘running through’ everything and outrunning constables, lived here 
on the pittance that was left to them, a pittance which was mort- 
gaged to the Calais tradesmen over and over again. Thus the 
refugee debtors became involved afresh. 

Here too in the Rue des Maréchaux lived Jemmy Gordon, as 
he was called, who unluckily fell downstairs and was killed by 
the fall. Apperley, the well-known sporting writer, also lived 
here outside the town, to say nothing of Berkeley Craven, who 
committed suicide owing to his losses on the turf. His lodgings 
were in the Rue St. Michel. Lrummel stayed for thirteen years 
at Leleux’s, the bookseller in the Rue Royale. 

A friend of Mr. Gordon’s named Berkely became so deeply in 
debt in the town that he was as carefully watched and hunted as 
he would have been at home by the bailiffs. He could scarcely 
walk on the pier. He used, however, to ride regularly on the 
sands, going out pretty far to ‘wash his horse’s legs.’ One day a 
Deal pilot stood in pretty close when he was thus engaged. This 
craft had been hired for his escape; he flung himself from his 
horse and swam to her, and in a few hours was in England. 

Calais in modern days has been curiously celebrated for its 
dramatic connection with ballooning. In the Museum is shown 
the car of the balloon in which a Frenchman and Dr. Jefferies 
crossed the Channel in 1785. These daring aeronauts descended 
at Calais and were received with immense honours. Almost 
a century later, another bold aeronaut, Durouf, and his wife, 
ascended from the Place at Calais, but their balloon fell into the 
sea, and the car was being dragged through the waves when they 
were happily rescued by an English fishing boat. 

One of the most curious experiments was that of the Bessemer 
steamboat, intended to abolish sea-sickness for ever, and glide 
steadily from Dover to Calais. The principle was that of a huge 
swinging saloon, moved by hydraulic power, by a man who directed 
the movement after a sort of spirit-level. Previously the ingenious 
inventor had set up a sort of model in his garden at Denmark 
Hill, where a number of scientists saw the section of a ship rocking 
violently by steam while the portion on which they stood remained 
perfectly steady. When the immense vessel was completed a vast 
number of persons were invited to see the first trip ; they were to be 
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entertained handsomely at Calais and presented with a free ticket 
to Paris. When, however, ail were embarked—the writer was one 
of the party—it was announced that the saloon would not work 
that day. But in the lugubrious faces of engineers it was seen 
that the principle had failed on trial. The enormous saloon 
would not work, and by its swinging probably destroyed the centre 
of gravity of the ship. Nothing couid be more sumptuous than 
the fittings and decorations. There was also this novelty: the 
engines were divided, one placed at each end of the vessel, and one 
of the long-tried captains was in command. On entering Calais 
harbour, the new boat declined to answer her hydraulic helm, and, 
as if purposely, made straight at one of the piers, down whose 
length it swept, cutting it steadily and cleanly down to the water. 
The astonishment of all on deck at this performance could not be 
described. When her reckless course was at last checked, she had 
left behind her hardly a vestige. The weight at both ends, at the 
stern and prow, had caused this failure. A lugubrious banquet fol- 
lowed after this catastrophe, in which speakers could only look 
forward and trust there was ‘a bright future’ before the company. 
But the thing had failed; it was soon wound up, and a short time 
since some masses of old iron lying on the banks of the Thames 
were pointed out as ali that was left of the Bessemer steamship. 

But there is another Calais, which is as flourishing as the old 
gamboge-coloured, fortified town is decayed. St. Pierre-les- 
Calais is a new town, joined by a tramway to the old one, which, 
having the power of expanding its chest as it were, and inhaling the 
air freely, has prospered exceedingly. Its broad, straight streets, 
tall, handsome houses, and busy factories offer a curious contrast 
to its neighbour. The whole history of this place is an odd one. 
After the great war, in 1817, an Englishman, Mr. Robert Webster, 
from Yorkshire, set up lace works, and brought over English work- 
men. This trade has increased enormously. English names are 
to be seen on the brass plates at the doors, and there are said to 
be some fifteen or twenty thousand English employed. Here are 
large factories, warehouses, town halls, churches, chapels, open 
places, and a general air of business and spaciousness. It is plain, 
indeed, that by-and-by the new town wil! absorb the old. Mean- 
while, we shall regret old Calais. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 




































My Friend Paton. 


Maruew Mornriss, my father, was a cotton merchant in Liverpool 
twenty-five years ago—a steady, laborious, clear-headed man, 
very affectionate and genial in his private intercourse. He was 
wealthy, and we lived in a sumptuous house in the upper part of 
the city. This was when I was about ten years old. My father 
was twice married; I was the child of the first wife, who died ~ 
when I was very young; my stepmother came five years later. 

She was the elder of two sisters, both beautiful women. The 

sister often came to visit us. I remember I liked her better than 

I liked my stepmother ; in fact, I regarded her with that sort of 

romantic attachment that often is developed in lads of my age. 

She had golden brown hair and a remarkably sweet voice, and she 

sang and played in a manner that transported me with delight ; 

for I was already devoted to music. She was of a gentle and 

impulsive temperament, easily moved to smiles and tears; she 

seemed to me the perfection of womankind, and I made no secret 

of my determination to marry her when I grew up. She used to 

caress me, and look at me in a dreamy way, and tell me I was the 

nicest and handsomest boy in the world; ‘And as soon as you 

are a year older than I am, John,’ she would say, ¢ you shall marry 

me, if you like.’ 

Another frequent visitor at our house at this time was not 
nearly so much a favourite of mine. This was a German, Adolf 
Korner by name, who had been a clerk in my father’s concern for 
a number of years and had just been admitted junior partner. 
My father placed every confidence in him, and often declared that 
he had the best idea of business he had ever met with. This may 
very likely have been the fact; but to me he appeared simply as 
a tall, grave, taciturn man, of cold manners, and speaking with 
a slight German accent, which I disliked. I suppose he was 
about thirty-seven years of age, but I always thought of him as 
older than my father, who was fifty. Another and more valid 
reason for my disliking Korner was that he was in the habit of 
paying a great deal of attention to my lady-love, Miss Juliet 
Tretherne. I used to upbraid Juliet about encouraging his 
advances, and I expressed my opinion of him in the plainest 
language, at which she would smile in a preoccupied way, and 
would sometimes draw me to her and kiss me on the forehead. 
Once she said, ‘ Mr. Korner is a very noble gentleman ; you must 
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not dislike him.’ This had the effect of making me hate him all 
the more. 

One day I noticed an unusual commotion in the house, and 
Juliet came down stairs attired in a lovely white dress, with a 
long veil, and fragrant flowers in her hair. She got into a 
carriage with my father and stepmother, and drove away. I did 
not understand what it meant, and no one told me. After they 
were gone I went into the drawing-room, and, greatly to my 
surprise, saw there a long table covered with a white cloth and 
laid out with a profusion of good things to eat. and drink in 
sparkling dishes and decanters. In the middle of the table was 
a great cake covered with white frosting: the butler was arranging 
some flowers round it. 

‘ What is that cake for, Curtis ?’ I asked. 

‘ For the bride, to be sure,’ said Curtis without looking up. 

‘The bride! who is she ?’ I demanded in astonishment. 

‘ Your aunt Juliet, to be sure!’ said Curtis composedly, stepping 
back and contemplating his floral arrangement with his head on 
one side. 

I asked no more, but betook myself with all speed to my room, 
locked the door, flung myself on the bed, and cried to heart- 
breaking with grief, indignation, and mortification. After a very 
long time some one tried the door, and a voice—the voice of 
Juliet—called to me. I made no answer. She began to plead 
with me; I resisted as long as I could, but finally my affection 
got the better of my resentment, and I arose and opened the 
door, hiding my tear-stained face behind my arm. Juliet caught 
me in her arms and kissed me: tears were running down her own 
cheeks. How lovely she looked! My heart melted, and I was 
just on the point of forgiving her when the voice of Korner 
became audible from below, calling out ‘Mrs. Korner!’ I tore 
myself away from her and cried passionately, ‘ You don’t love 
me! you love him! goto him!’ She looked at me for a moment 
with a pained expression ; then she put her hand in the pocket of 
her dress and drew out something done up in white paper. ‘See 
what I have brought you, you unkind boy,’ said she. *‘ What is 
it?’ I demanded. ‘A piece of my wedding-cake,’ she replied. 
‘Give it me!’ said I. She put it in my hand; I ran forward to 
the head of the stairs, which Korner was just ascending, dashed 
the cake in his face, and then rushed back to my own room, 
whence neither threats nor coaxing availed to draw me forth for 
the rest of the day. 

I never saw Juliet again. She and her husband departed on 
their wedding-trip that afternoon ; it was to take them as far as 
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Germany, for Korner said that he wished to visit his father and 
mother, who were still alive, before settling down permanently in 
Liverpool. Whether they really did so was never discovered. But, 
about a fortnight later, a dreadful fact came to light. Korner— 
the grave and reticent Korner, whom everybody trusted and 
thought so highly of-—was a thief, and he had gone off with more 
than half my father’s property in his pocket. The blow almost 
destroyed my father, and my stepmother too for that matter ; 
for at first it seemed as though Juliet must have been privy to 
the crime. This, however, turned out not to have been the case, 
Her fate must have been all the more terrible on that account ; 
but no news of either of them ever came back to us, and my father 
would never take any measures to bring Korner to justice. It 
was several months before he recovered from the shock sufficiently 
to take up business again ; and then the American Civil War came 
and completed his ruin. He died, a poor and broken-down man, a 
year later. My stepmother, who was really an admirable woman, 
realised whatever property remained to us, took a small house, 
-and sent me to an excellent school, where I was educated for 
Cambridge. Meanwhile I had been devoting all possible time to 
music; for I had determined to become a composer, and I was 
looking forward, after taking my degree, to completing my 
musical education abroad ; but my mother’s health was precarious, 
and when the time came, she found herself unequal to making the 
journey and the change of habits and surroundings that it implied. 
We lived very quietly in Liverpool for three or four years; then 
she died, and after I had settled our affairs, 1 found myself in 
possession of a small income and alone in the world. Without 
loss of time I set out for Europe. 

I went to a German city, where the best musical training was 
to be had, and made my arrangements to pass several years there. 
At the bankers’, when I went to provide for the regular receipt of 
my remittances, I met a young American, by name Paton Jeffries. 
He was from New England, and, I think, a native of the State of 
Connecticut ; his father, he told me, was a distinguished inventor, 
who had made and lost a considerable fortune in devising a means 
of promoting sleep by electricity. Paton was studying to be an 
architect, which, he said, was the coming profession in his country ; 
and it was evident, on a short acquaintance, that he was a fellow 
of unusual talents,—one of those men of whom you say that come 
what may, they are always sure to fall on their feet. For my part, 
I have certainly never met with so active and versatile a spirit. 
He was a year or so older than I, rather tall than short, lightly 
but strongly built, with a keen, smiling, subtle face, a finely 
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developed forehead, light wavy hair, and grey eyes, very penetra- 
ting and bright. There was a pleasing kind of eagerness and 
volubility in his manner of talking, and a slight-imperfection, not 
amounting to a lisp, in his utterance, which imparted a naive 
charm to his speech. He used expressive and rapid gestures with 
his hands and arms; and there was a magnetism, a fascination, 
about the whole man that strongly impressed me. I was at that 
period much more susceptible of impressions, and prone to yield 
to them, than Iam now. Paton’s rattling vivacity, his know- 
ledge of the world, his entertaining talk and stories, his curiosity, 
enterprise, and audacity, took me by storm; he was my opposite 
in temperament and character, and it seemed to me that he had 
most of the advantages on his side. Nevertheless, he professed, 
and I still believe he felt, a great liking for me; and we speedily 
came to an agreement to seek a lodging together. On the second 
day of our search, we found just what we wanted. 

It was an old house, on the outskirts of the town, standing by 
itself, with a small garden behind it. It had formerly been occu- 
pied by an Austrian baron, and it was probably not less than two 
hundred years old. The baron’s family had died out, or been dis- 
persed, and now the venerable edifice was let, in the German 
fashion, in separate floors or étages, communicating with a central 
staircase. Some alterations rendered necessary by this modifica- 
tion had been made, but substantially the house was unchanged. 
Our apartment comprised four or five rooms on the left of the 
landing and at the top of the house, which consisted of three stories. 
The chief room was the parlour, which looked down through a 
square bow window on the street. This room was of irregular 
shape, one end being narrower than the other, and nearly fitting 
the space at this end was a kind of projecting shelf or mantelpiece 
(only, of course, there was no fireplace under it, open fireplaces being 
unknown in Germany) upon which rested an old cracked looking- 
glass, made in two compartments, the frame of which, black with 
age and fly-spots, was fastened against the wall. The shelf was 
supported by two pilasters; but the object of the whole structure 
was a mystery; so far as appeared, it served no purpose but to 
support the looking-glass, which might just as well have been sus- 
pended from a nail in the wall. Paton, 1 remember, betrayed a 
great deal of curiosity about it: and since the consideration of the 
problem was more in his line of business than in mine, I left it to 
him. At the opposite end of the room stood a tall earthenware stove. 
The walls were wainscoted five feet up from the dark polished floor, 
and were hung with several smoky old paintings, of no great 
artistic value. The chairs and tables were plain, but very heavy 
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and solid, and of a dark hue like the room. The window was 
nearly as wide as it was high, and opened laterally from the 
centre on hinges. The other rooms were of the same general 
appearance, but smaller. We both liked the place, and soon 
made ourselves very comfortable in it. I hired a piano, and 
had it conveyed upstairs to the parlour ; while Paton disposed his 
architectural paraphernalia on and in the massive writing-table 
near the window. Our cooking and other household duties were 
done for us by the wiie of the portier, the official corresponding to 
the French concierge, who, in all German houses, attends at the 
common door, and who, in this case, lived in a couple of musty 
little closets opening into the lower hall, and eked out his official 
salary by cobbling shoes. He was an old, grotesque humourist, of 
most ungainly exterior, black-haired and bearded, with a squint, 
a squab nose, and a short but very powerful figure. Dirty he was 
beyond belief, and he was abominably fragrant o¥ vile tobacco. 
For my part, I could not endure this fellow ; but Paton, who had 
much more of what he called humuan nature in him than I had, 
established friendly relations with him at once, and reported that 
he found him very amusing. It was characteristic of Paton that 
though he knew much less about the German language than I did, 
he could understand and make himself understood in it much 
better ; and when we were in company, it was always he who did 
the talking. 

It would never have occurred to me to wonder, much less to 
inquire, who might be the occupants of the other étages; but 
Paton was more enterprising, and before we had been settled three 
days in our new quarters, he had gathered from his friend the 
portier, and from other sources, all the obtainable information on 
the subject. The information was of no particular interest, how- 
ever, except as regarded the persons who dwelt on the floor imme- 
diately below us. They were two—an old man and a young 
woman, supposed to be his daughter. They had been living here 
several years—from before the time, indeed, that the portier had 
occupied his present position. In all these years the old man was 
known to have been out of his room only twice. He was certainly 
an eccentric person, and was said to be a miser, and extremely 
wealthy. The portier further averred that his property, except 
such small portion of it as was invested and on the income of which 
he lived—was realised in the form of diamonds and other precious 
stones, which, for greater security, he always carried, waking or 
sleeping, in a small leathern bag, fastened round his neck by a fine 
steel chain. His daughter was scarcely less a mystery than he, for, 
though she went out as often as twice or thrice a week, she was 
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always clozely veiled, and her figure was so disguised by the long 

cloak she wore that it was impossible to say whether she were 
graceful or deformed, beautiful or ugly. The balance of belief, 

however, was against her being attractive in any respect. The 

name by which the old miser was known was Kragendorf; but, as 

the portier sagaciously remarked, there was no knowing, in such 

cases, Whether the name a man bore was his own or somebody 

else’s. 

This Kragendorf mystery was another source of apparently 
inexhaustible interest to Paton, who was fertile in suggestions as 
to how it might be explained or penetrated. I believe he and the 
portier talked it over at great length, but, so far as I am aware, 
without arriving at any solution. I took little heed of the matter, 
being now fully absorbed in my studies ; and it is to be hoped that 
Herr Kragendorf was not of a nervous temperament, otherwise he 
must have inveighed profanely against the constant piano-practice 
that went on over his head. I also had a violin, on which I 
flattered myself I could perform with a good deal of expression, 
and by and by, in the long still evenings—it was November, but 
the temperature was still mild—TI got into the habit of stroiling 
along the less frequented streets, with my violin under my shoulder, 
drawing from it whatever music my heart desired. Occasionally 
I would pause at some convenient spot, lean against a wall, and 
give myself up to improvisation. At such times a little cluster of 
auditors would gradually collect in front of me, listening for the 
most part silently, or occasionally giving vent to low grunts and 
interjections of approval. One evening, I remember, a young 
woman joined the group, though keeping somewhat in the back- 
ground ; she listened intently, and after a time gradually turned 
her face towards me, unconsciously as it were ; and the light of a 
street lamp at a little distance revealed a countenance youthful, 
pale, sad, and exquisitely beautiful. It impressed me as with a 
vague reminiscence of something I had seen or imagined—some 
pictured face, perhaps, caught in a glance and never to be identi- 
fied. Her eyes finally met mine; I stopped playing. She started, 
gave me an alarmed look, and gliding swiftly away, disappeared. 
I could not forget this incident ; it haunted me strangely and per- 
sistently. Many a time thereafter I revisited the same spot, and 
drew together other audiences, but the delicate girl with the dark 
blue eyes and the tender sensitive mouth was never again among 
them. 

It was at this epoch, I think, that the inexhaustible Paton made 
a discovery. From my point of view it was not a discovery of any 
moment ; but, as usual, he took interest in it enough for both of 
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us. It appeared that, in attempting to doctor the crack in the 
old looking-glass, a large piece of the plate had got loose, and come 
away in his hands; and in the space behind he had detected a 
paper, carefully folded and tied up with a piece of faded ribbon. 
Paton was never in the habit of hampering himself with fine-drawn 
scruples, and he had no hesitation in opening the folded paper and 
spreading it out on the table. Judging from the glance I gave it, 
it seemed to be a confused and abstruse mixture of irregular geo- 
metrical figures and cramped German chirography. But Paton 
set to work upon it with as much concentration as if it had been a 
recipe for the Philosopher’s Stone; he reproduced the lines and 
angles on fresh paper, and laboured over the writing with a mag- 
nifying glass and a dictionary. At times he would mutter indis- 
tinctly to himself, lift his eyebrows, nod or shake his head, bite his 
lips and rub his forehead, and anon fall to work again with fresh 
vigour. At last he leaned back in his chair, thumped his hand on 
the table, and laughed. 

‘Got it!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Say, John, old boy, I’ve got it! and 
it’s the most curious old thing ever you saw in your life!’ 

‘Something in analytical geometry, isn’t it ?’ said I, turning 
round on my piano-stool. 

‘ Analytical pudding’s end! It’s a plan of a house, my boy, 
and what’s more, of this very house we’re in! That’s a find, and 
no mistake! These are the descriptions and explanations—these 
bits of writing. It’s a perfect labyrinth of Crete! Udolpho was 
nothing to it!’ 

‘ Well, I suppose it isn’t of much value except as a curiosity ?’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that, John, my boy! Who knows but 
there’s a treasure concealed somewhere in this house! or a skeleton 
in a secret chamber! This old paper may make our fortune 
yet!’ 

‘ The treasure wouldn’t belong to us if we found it ; and besides, 
we can’t make explorations beyond our own premises, and we know 
what’s in them already.’ 

‘Do we? Did we know what was behind the looking-glass ? 
Did you never hear of sliding panels, and private passages, and 
concealed staircases? Where’s your imagination, man? But you 
don’t need imagination—here it is in black and white !’ 

As he spoke, he pointed to a part of the plan: but, as I was 
stooping to examine it, he seemed to change his mind. 

‘No matter,’ he exclaimed, suddenly folding up the paper and 
rising from his chair. ‘You're not an architect, and you can’t be 
expected to go in for these things. No; there’s no practical use in 
it, of course. But secret passages were always a hobby of mine. 
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Well, what are you going to do this evening? Come over to the 
café and have a game of billiards !’ 

‘No; I shall go to bed early to-night.’ 

‘You sleep too much,’ said Paton. ‘Everybody does. If my 
father, instead of inventing a way of promoting sleep, had invented 
a way of doing without it, he’d have been the richest man in 
America to day. However, do as you like. I shan’t be back till 
late.’ 

He put on his hat and sallied forth with a cigar in his mouth. 
Paton was of rather a convivial turn; he liked to have a good 
time, as he called it ; and indeed he seemed to think that the chief 
end of man was to get money enough to have a good time con- 
tinually, a sort of good eternity. His head was strong, and he 
could stand a great deal of liquor; and I have seen him sip and 
savour a glass of raw brandy or whisky, as another man would do 
with a glass of Madeira. In this, and the other phases of his life 
about town, I had no participation, being constitutionally as well 
as by training averse therefrom; and he, on the other hand, would 
never have listened to my sage advice to modify his loose habits. 
Our companionship was apart from these things; and, as I have 
said, I found in him a good deal that I could sympathise with, 
without approaching the moralities. 

That night, after I had been for some time asleep, I awoke and 
found myself listening to a scratching and shoving noise that 
seemed quite unaccountable. By and by it made me uneasy. I 
got up and went towards the parlour, from which the noise pro- 
ceeded. On reaching the doorway, I saw Paton on his knees before 
one of the pilasters in the narrow end of the room ; a candle was 
on the floor beside him, and he was busily at work at something, 
though what it was I could not make out. The creak of the 
threshold under my foot caused him to look round. He started 
violently and sprang to his feet. 

‘Oh! it’s you, is it ?’ he said, after a moment. ‘Great Scott! 
how you scared me! I was———-I dropped a bit of money here- 
abouts, and I was scraping about to find it. No matter,—-it 
wasn’t much! Sorry I disturbed you, old boy.’ And laughing, he 
picked up his candle and went into his own room. 

From this time there was a change vaguely perceptible in our 
mutual relations; we chatted together less than before, and did 
not see so much of each other. Paton was apt to be out when [ 
was at home, and generally sat up after I was abed. He seemed 
to be busy about something—something connected with his. pro- 
fession, I judged; but, contrary to his former custom, he made no 
attempt to interest me init. ‘To tell the truth, I had begun to 
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realise that our different tastes and pursuits must lead us further 
and further apart, and that our separation could be only a question 
of time. Paton was a materialist, and inclined to challenge al! 
the laws and convictions that mankind has instituted and adopted: 
there was no limit to his radicalism. For example, on coming in 
one day, I found him with a curious antique poniard in his hands, 
which he had probably bought in some old curiosity shop. At first 
I fancied he meant to conceal it ; but if so he changed his mind. 

‘What do you think of that?’ he said, holding it out to me. 
‘There’s a solution of continuity for you! Mind you don’t prick 
yourself! It’s poisoned up to the hilt !’ 

‘What do you want of such a thing ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, killing began with Cain, and isn’t likely to go out of 
fashion in our day. I might find it convenient to give one of my 
friends—you, for instance—a reminder of his mortality some time. 
You'll say murder is immoral. Bless you, man, we never could do 
without it! No man dies before his time, and someone dies every 
day that someone else may live.’ 

This was said in a jocose way, and of course Paton did not 
mean it. But it affected me unpleasantly nevertheless. 

As I was washing my hands in my room, I happened to look 
out of my window, which commanded a view of the garden at the 
back of the house. It was an hour after sunset, and the garden 
was nearly dark; but I caught a movement of something below, 
and looking more closely, I recognized the ugly figure of the 
portier. He seemed to be tying something to the end of a long 
slender pole, like a gigantic fishing-rod; and presently he 
advanced beneath my window, and raised the pole as high as it 
would go against the wall of the house. The point he touched was 
the sill of the window below mine—probably that of the bedroom 
of Herr Kragendorf. At this juncture the portier seemed to be 
startled at something,—possibly he saw me at my window: at all 
events he lowered his pole and disappeared in the house. 

The next day Paton made an announcement that took me by 
surprise. He said he had made up his mind to quit Germany, and 
that very shortly. He mentioned having received letters from 
home, and declared he had got, or should soon have got, all he 
wanted out of this country. ‘I’m going to stop paying money for 
instruction,’ he said, ‘and begin to earn it by work. I shall stay 
another week, but then I’m off. Too slow here for me! I want 
to be in the midst of things, using my time.’ 

I did not attempt to dissuade him; in fact, my first feeling 
was rather one of relief; and this Paton, with his quick perceptions, 
was probably aware of. 
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‘Own up, old boy!’ he said, laughing ; ‘ you'll be able to endure 
my absence. And yet you needn’t think of me as worse than any- 
body else. If everybody were musicians and moralists, it would 
be nice, no doubt; but one might get tired of it in time, and then 
what would you do? You must give the scamps and adventurers 
their innings, after all! They may not do much good, but they 
give the other fellows occupation. I was born without my leave 
being asked, and I may act as suits me without asking anybody’s 
leave.’ 

This was said on a certain bright morning after our first fall of 
snow; the tiled roofs of the houses were whitened with it, it 
cushioned the window-sills, and spread a sparkling blankness over 
the garden. In the streets it was already melting, and people 
were slipping and splashing on the wet and glistening pavements. 
After gazing out at this scene for a while, in a mood of unwonted 
thoughtfulness, Paton yawned, stretched himself, and declared 
his intention of taking a stroll before dinner. Accordingly he lit 
a cigar and went forth. I watched him go down the street and 
turn the corner. 

An hour afterwards, just when dinner was on the table, I heard 
an unusual noise and shufflingon the stairs, and a heavy knock on 
the door. I opened it, and saw four men bearing on a pallet the 
form of my friend Paton. A police officer accompanied them. 
They brought Paton in, and laid him on his bed. The officer told 
me briefly what had happened, gave me certain directions, and say- 
ing that a surgeon would arrive immediately, he departed with the 
four men tramping behind him. 

Paton had slipped in going across the street, and a tramway- 
car had run over him. He was not dead, though almost speech- 
less; but his injuries were such that it. was impossible he should 
recover. He kept his eyes upon me ; they were as bright as ever, 
though his face was deadly pale. He seemed to be trying to read 
my thoughts—to find out my feeling about him, and my opinion 
of his condition. I was terribly shocked and grieved, and my face 
no doubt showed it. By-and-by I saw his lips move, and bent down 
to listen. 

‘Confounded nuisance!’ he whispered faintly in myear. ‘ It’s 
all right, though; I’m not going to die this time. I’ve got some- 
thing to do, and I’m going to do it—devil take me if I don’t!’ 

He was unable to say more, and soon after the surgeon came 
in. He made an examination, and it was evident that he had no 
hope. His shrug of the shoulders was not lost upon Paton, who 
frowned, and made a defiant movement of the lip. But presently 
he said to me, still in the same whisper, ‘ John, if that old fool 
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should be right—he won’t be, but in case of accidents—you must 
take charge of my things—the papers, and all. Ill make you 
heir of my expectations! Write out a declaration to that effect : 
I can sign my name; and he'll be witness.’ 

I did as he directed, and having explained to the surgeon the 
nature of the document, I put the pen in Paton’s hand; but was 
obliged to guide his hand with my own in order to make an 
intelligible signature. The surgeon signed below, and Paton 
seemed satisfied. He closed his eyes; his sufferings appeared to 
be very slight. But, even while I was looking at him, a change 
came over his face—a deadly change. His eyes opened; they 
were no longer bright, but sunken and dull. He gave me a dusky 
look—whether of rage, of fear, or of entreaty, I could not tell. 
His lips parted, and a voice made itself audible; not like his own 
voice, but husky and discordant. ‘I’m going,’ it said. ‘But 
look out for me. . . . Do it yourself!’ 

‘Der Herr is todt (The man is dead),’ said the surgeon, the 
next minute. 

It was true. Paton had gone out of this life at an hour’s 
warning. What purpose or desire his last words indicated, there 
was nothing to show. He was dead; and yet I could hardly 
believe that it was so. He had been so much alive; so full of 
schemes and enterprises. Nothing now was left but that crushed 
and haggard figure, stiffening on the bed; nothing, at least, that 
mortal senses could take cognisance of. It was a strange thought. 

Paton’s funeral took place a few days afterwards. I returned 
from the graveyard weary in body and mind. At the door of the 
house stood the portier, who nodded to me, and said, 

‘A very sad thing to happen, worthy sir; but so it is in the 
world. Of all the occupants of this house, one would have said the 
one least likely to be dead to-day was Herr Jeffries. Heh! if I 
had been the good Providence, I would have made away with the 
old gentleman of the étage below, who is of no use to anybody.’ 

This, for lack of a better, was Paton’s funeral oration. I 
climbed the three flights of stairs and let myself into our apart- 
ment—mine exclusively now. The place was terribly lonely : 
much more so than if Paton had been alive anywhere in the 
world. But he was dead; and if his own philosophy were true, he 
was annihilated. But it was not true! How distinct and minute 
was my recollection of him—his look, his gestures, the tones of 
his voice. I could almost see him before me ; my memory of him 
dead seemed clearer than when he was alive. In that invisible 
world of the mind was he not living still, and perhaps not far 
away ? 
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I sat down at the table where he had been wont to work, and 
unlocked the drawers in which he kept his papers. These, or 
some of them, I took out and spread before me. But I found it 
impossible, as yet, to concentrate my attention upon them; I 
pushed back my chair, and, rising, went to the piano. Here I re- 
mained for perhaps a couple of hours, striking the vague chords 
that echo wandering thoughts. I was trying to banish this 
haunting image of Paton from my mind; and at length I partiy 
succeeded. 

All at once, however, the impression of him (as I may call it) 
came back with a force and vividness that startled me. I stopped 
playing, and sat for a minute perfectly still. I felt that Paton 
was in the room; that if I looked round I should see him. I 
however restrained myself from looking round with all the strength 
of my will—wherefore I know not. What I felt was not fear, but 
the conviction that I was on the brink of a fearful and unpre- 
cedented experience—an experience that would not leave me as it 
found me. This strange struggle with myself taxed all my powers ; 
the sweat started out on my forehead. At last the moment came 
when I could struggle no longer. I laid my hand on the key- 
board and pushed myself round on the stool. There was a momen- 
tary dazzle before my eyes, and after that I saw plainly. My 
hand, striking the keys, had produced a jarring discord; and while 
this was yet tingling in my ears, Paton, who was sitting in his old 
place at the table, with his back towards me, faced about in his 
chair, and his eyes met mine. I thought he smiled. 

My excitement was past, and was succeeded hy a dead calm. 
I examined him critically. His appearance was much the same as 
when in life; nay, he was even more like himself than before. 
The subtle or crafty expression which had always been discernible 
in his features was now intensified, and there was something wild 
and covertly fierce in the shining of his grey eyes, something that 
his smile was unable to disguise. What was human and genial in 
my former friend had passed away, and what remained was evil ; 
the kind of evil that I now perceived to have been at the base of 
his nature. It was a revelation of character terrible in its naked 
completeness. I knew at a glance that Paton must always have 
been a far more wicked man than I had ever imagined ; and in 
his present state all the remains of goodness had been stripped 
away, and nothing but wickedness was left. 

He beckoned to me, and I approached ; for he had power over 
me, whence derived or how exercised I do not know. He pointed 
to the papers on the table, and it at once entered into my mind to 
perceive a certain method and meaning in them that had been 
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hidden from me before. It was as though I were looking at them 
through his intelligence, and with his memory. He was now 
standing at the corner of the table, though I had not noticed him 
leave his chair. He motioned me to take the place he had vacated, 
and I did so. Under his guidance, and in obedience to a will that 
seemed to be my own, and yet was in direct opposition to my real 
will, I began a systematic study of the papers. Paton, meanwhile, 
had taken up his position at the other side of the table, and as 
often as I glanced up I found his shining eyes fixed upon me, 
still with that fierce, crafty smile. I soon obtained a tolerable 
insight into what the papers meant, and what was the scheme in 
which Paton had been so much absorbed at the time of his death, 
and which he had been so loth to abandon. It was a wicked and 
cruel scheme, worked out to the smallest particular. But though 
I understood its hideousness intellectually, it aroused in me no 
corresponding emotion; my sensitiveness to right and wrong 
seemed stupefied or inoperative. I could say ‘this is wicked,’ but 
I could not awaken in myself a horror of committing the wicked- 
ness ; and moreover I knew that if the influence Paton was able to 
exercise over me continued, I must in due time commit it. 

Presently I became aware, or, to speak more accurately, I 
seemed to remember, that there was something in Paton’s room 
which it was incumbent on me to procure. I went thither, lifted 
up a corner of the rug between the bed and the stove, and beheld, 
in an aperture in the floor, of the existence of which I had till 
now known nothing, the antique poisoned dagger that Paton had 
showed me a few weeks before, and which I had not seen since 
then. I brought it back to the sitting room, put it in a drawer 
of the table, and locked the drawer, at the same time making 
a mental note to the effect that I should reopen the drawer at a 
certain hour of the night and take the dagger out. All this while, 
Paton was close at hand, generally before my eyes, though even 
when he was out of my range of vision, I knew just where he was 
and what he was doing. It was now about sunset. Paton moved 
towards the looking-glass at the narrow end of the room, laid his 
hand upon one of the pilasters, glanced at me over his shoulder, 
and immediately seemed to stoop down. As I sat, the edge of the 
table hid him from sight. I stood up and looked across. He 
was not there; and a kind of reaction of my nerves informed me 
that he was gone, for the time. 

This reaction produced a lassitude impossible to describe ; it 
was overpowering, and I had no choice but to yield to it. I 
dropped back in my chair, leaned forward on the table, and 
instantly fell into a heavy sleep, or stupor. 
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I awoke abruptly, with a sensation as if a hand had been laid 
on my shoulder. It was night, and I knew that the hour I had 
noted in my mind was at hand. I opened the drawer and took 
out the dagger, which I put in my pocket. The house was quite 
silent. A shiver passed through me. I was aware that Paton 
was standing at the narrow end of the room, waiting for me: Yes 
—there he was, dimly defined, but. unmistakable. I arose 
mechanically and walked towards him. He had no need to direct 
me: I knew all there was to do, and how to doit. I knelt on the 
floor, laid my shoulder against the pilaster, and pushed it laterally. 
It moved aside on a pivot, disclosing an iron ring let into the 
floor. I laid hold of this ring, and lifted. A section of the floor 
came up, and I saw a sort of ladder descending perpendicularly 
into darkness. Down the ladder Paton went, and I followed him. 
Arrived at the bottom, I turned to the left, led by an instinct or 
a fascination; passed along a passage barely wide enough to 
admit me, until I came against a smooth, hard surface. I passed 
my hand over it until I touched a knvb or catch, which I pressed, 
and the surface gave way before me like a door. I stumbled 
forwards, and found myself in a room of what was doubtless Herr 
Kragendorf’s apartment. A keen, cold air smote against my face ; 
and with it came a sudden influx of strength and self-possession. 
But what was that sound of a struggle—those cries and gasps, that 
seemed to come from an adjoining room ? 

[ sprang forward, opened a door, and beheld a tall old man, 
with white hair and beard, in the grasp of a ruffian whom I at 
once recognised as the portier. A broken window showed how he 
had effected his entrance, One hand held the old man by the 
throat ; in the other was a knife, which he was prevented from 
using by a young woman, who had flung herself upon him in such 
away astotrammel his movements. In another moment, however, 
he would have shaken her off. 

But that moment was not allowed him. I seized him with a 
strength that amazed myself—a strength which has never come 
upon me before or since. The conflict lasted but a breath or two; 
I hurled him to the floor, and, as he fell, his right arm was doubled 
under him, and the knife which he held entered his back beneath 
the left shoulder-blade. When I rose up from the whirl and fury 
of the struggle, I saw the old man reclining exhausted on the 
bosom of the girl. I knew him, despite his white hair and beard. 
And the face that bent so lovingly above him was the face that 
had looked into mine that night on the street—the face of the 
blue-eyed maiden—of a younger and a lovelier Juliet! As I 
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gazed, there came a thundering summons at the door, and the 
police entered. 


My poor uncle Korner had not prospered after his great stroke 
of roguery. His wife had died of a broken heart, after giving 
birth to a daughter, and his stolen riches had vanished almost as 
rapidly as they were acquired. He had at last settled down with 
his daughter in this old house. The treasure in the leathern bag, 
though a treasure to him, was not of a nature to excite general 
cupidity. It consisted, not of precious stones, but of relics of his 
dead wife—her rings, a lock of her hair, her letters, a miniature 
of her in a gold case. These poor keepsakes, and his daughter, 
had been the only solace of his lonely and remorseful life. 

It was uncertain whether Paton and the portier had planned 
the robbery together, or separately, and in ignorance of each 
other’s purpose. Nor can I tell whether my disembodied visitor 
came to me with good or with evil intent. Wicked spirits, even 
when they seem to have power to carry out their purposes, are 
perhaps only permitted to do so, so far as is consistent with an 
over-ruling good of which they know nothing. Certainly, if I had 
not descended the secret passage, Korner would have been killed, 
and perhaps my Juliet likewise—the mother of my children. But 
should I have been led on to stab him myself, with the poisoned 
dagger, had the portier not been there? Juliet smiles and says 
No, and Iam glad to agree with her. But I have never since then 
found that anniversary upon me, without a shudder of awe, and a 
dark thought of Paton Jeffries. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





Aome PHarmiecss Beagty. 
A SKETCH FROM THE POETS. 


In proportion as beasts are harmless, and less useful therefore for 
comparison with the wickednesses and failings of men, the poets 
find them uninteresting. Amiability among wild animals, un- 
accompanied by utility to man, seems to be considered as 
savouring somewhat of presumption or, at any rate, a deviation 
from poetical requirements which ought not to be encouraged. 
To the lover of wild nature, therefore, the poets’ treatment of the 
beasts is a perpetual cynicism. But, inasmuch as many of the 
‘ harmless ’ animals—the elephant, beaver, deer, camel, bison, and 
so forth—contribute to the welfare of human beings, the poets’ 
survey of them, though of a distant, half-hearted kind, is not 
unfriendly. They compliment the elephant on its unusual 
sagacity and on employing it in the service of man, remember 
the beaver’s fur in its favour, credit the camel with conveying 
merchandise across deserts with great patience, and do not over- 
look the claims of the bison upon the hunter who eats him. 
Others, again, like the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, do not, so 
far as the poets know, contribute directly to the comfort of 
humanity, nor do they attack man. They are addressed therefore 
not only without acrimony, but without sentiment of any kind, 
Each is a name for a very large beast which man in his superior 
intelligence and strength can overcome. 
Ilis arm can pluck the lion from his prey, 
And hold the horned rhinoceros at bay. 


A conspicuous exception to all the rest, however, is the poets’ 
treatment of the deer. It is the dove among the beasts. And 
the hind and the fawn are the turtle-doves. 

But it is evident to me, studying the poets among their 
animals, that very few indeed cared for any one of the beasts any 
further than it assisted them to a simile for something human. 
That this can be justified I easily allow ; but at the same time it is 
a matter for fair surprise that poets, when the name of a wild beast 
suggested to them a mental picture of the actual thing in nature, 
did not enrich their bald reference with one or other of the many 
beautiful and picturesque images which were at once conjured up. 

Had I been born a poet, I should never bave tired, for instance, 
so it seems to me, of the elephant symbol. It is so compre 
hensive, so intelligent, so versatile, Elephants do most things 
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that men do, and a great many besides that men cannot. 
Every one of them is a whole Cleopatra’s-needle-full of hiero- 
glyphics and significances. They knock down the walls of 
houses with their foreheads and pick up pins with their trunks. 
One elephant bumping against another knocks it over, yet 
elephants have been taught to dance on the tight-rope. It seems 
to have most of the virtues in ordinary times of an honest man ; 
at others it develops a depth of cunning malignity that all the 
Newgate calendar cannot match. However, this is not the poets’ 
elephant. 

Behold the castle-bearing elephant 

That wants nor bulk, no doth his greatnesse want 

An equal strength. Behold his massie bones 

Like barres of iron; like congealed stones 

His knotty sinewes are ; him have I made 

And given him naturall weapons for his ayde. 

High mountains beare his food, the shady boughs 

Tlis cover are, great rivers are his troughes, 

Whose deep carouses would to standers-by 

Seem at a watering to draw Jordan drie. 

What skilfull huntsman can with strength outdare him ? 

Or with what engines can a man ensnare him ? 


So speaks Job Militant; and after him many poets refer to the 
‘elephant endorsed with towers,’ the ‘ castled elephant,’ the 
‘ towered elephant,’ and so forth, omitting to remember how those 
same swine which they so much reproach and ridicule once wrought 
havoc in the ‘ embattled front of elephants proud-turreted.’ The 
story is a simple one, and better perhaps in the original English. 
Alexander, invading India, was told that elephants were terrified 
at pigs, and finding opposed to him a formidable array of 
‘ olyphauntes berynge castelles of trees on theyr bakkes and 
knyghtes in ye castelles for ye batayle, the great Emathian 
ordered up a drove of swine to the front of the Greek army, and 
the ‘ jarrynge of ye pygges’ upset the olyphauntes altogether, for 
we read that they began ‘to fle eche one and keste down ye 
vastelles and slewe ye knyghtes. By this meane Alysandre had ye 
vyctorie.’ 

It is a creature of colossal bulk, yet it is the most gently 
docile of man’s servants. Though of vast strength, it is curiously 
sensitive to small annoyances. It detests the squeaking of mice. 
Mosquitoes infuriate it. Thus Spenser’s elephant, assailed by an 
ant, is one of the poet’s types of the ‘ World’s Vanity.’ 

Soone after this I saw an elephant, 
Adorn’d with bells and bosses gorgeouslie; 


That on his backe did beare (as batteilant) 
A’gilden towre, which shone exceedinglie ; 
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That he himselfe, through foolish yanitie, 

Both for his rich attire, and goodly forme, 

Was puffed up with passing surquedrie, 

And shortly gan all other beasts to scorne, 

Till that a little ant, a silly worme, 

Into his nostrils creeping, so him pained, 

That, casting down his towres, he did deforme 
30th borrewed pride, and native beautie stained. 
Let, therefore, nought that great is therein glory, 

Sith so small a thing his happines may varie. 


But infinitely more admirable than its mammoth bulk (in 
itself no credit to it), or its strength, so often perverted to bad 
ends, is the character of the elephant’s intelligence. It is almost 
human, not because it imitates, but because it draws rational de- 
ductions and acts upon them. To give one illustration only—a 
new one. An elephant, when driven every day from its stable, 
found its passage inconvenienced by a post standing up in the 
path. To this post a monkey was chained, and the elephant and 
the monkey were good friends. But one day, on coming out as 
usual, Behemoth found the monkey gone, and concluding that the 
tiresome post was of no further use, wrenched it up and passed on 
comfortably. So long as the monkey was chained to the post the 
elephant recognised its utility, and accepted without complaint 
the inconvenience it caused him. But as soon as the raison d’étre 
of the post ceased to be obvious he removed the obstruction. This 
intelligence makes the giant a very valuable ally of man ; for once 
it recognises that its driver is a careful and trustworthy person, it 
abandons its natural timidity and develops an extraordinary sense 
of discipline. But if the driver is changed, the next man has to 
satisfy the elephant as to his moral character and personal reli- 
ability ab initio. Elephants take nothing on trust—except the 
pitfalls with which Thomson’s Asiatics and Somerville’s Africans 
‘mine with cruel avarice his steps.’ 

And now the treach’rous turf 


Trembling gives way, and the unwieldy beast, 
Self-sinking, drops into the gulf profound. 


It is one of the few indisputable relics of the epoch of giants, 
the last survivor of the mastodons and mammoths that the sons of 
Noah hunted. The wife of ‘the world’s great shipwright’ has 
allowed the lads, our progenitors, to go out mammoth-hunting 
and is anxious about them. 

For they are young. Their slaves are few, 
The giant elephants be cunning folk ; 


They lie in ambush, and will draw men on 
To follow—then will turn and tread them down, 
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And I think, too, there is something very striking in the fact. of 
the elephant being gregarious in death. They lay their bones in 
the vaults of their ancestors. 

In Eastern warfare it is still conspicuous, for the elephant can 
carry loads over places impracticable for wheels, but it is no 
longer the ‘ castelle’ whence warriors fight, though it carries the 
standards of princes in front of their hosts, and is the rallying 
point and centre for the fiercest conflicts. But of itself it takes 
no part in war, no longer 

rages ’mid the mortal fray 
Astonish’d at the madness of mankind. 


In man’s warfare against wild beasts it still, however, retains 
all the importance of the olden time when the Moguls went out 
against the striped terror of the jungles, and 

high upon his throne, 
Borne on the back of his proud elephant, 
Sate the great chief of Tamui’s glorious race. 

Of all animals it is the most majestic figure in Oriental my- 
thology. It is the voluntary Atlas of Hindostan, and helps the 
sometimes wearying Tortoise to uphold the earth. As the symbol 
of strength it was among the honorific titles of the greatest 
emperors, and the supreme significance in their architecture ; as the 
emblem of intelligence the gods of India wear its head, and the 
stateliness of its walk gives the invariable simile of grace with 
dignity to the poets of the East. In its gloomy bulk mythology 
sees the steed of the pluvial god, the Rain-cloud Arivanes. So 
Keats nobly beheld it :— 

Up-piled 
The cloudy rack slow journeying in the west 


Like herded elephants. 


The white elephant meets with only humorous reference as a 
monstrous monstrosity, though the immense dignities of this beast 
from time immemorial should perhaps invest it with a somewhat 
mysterious dignity. ‘The elephant,’ or ‘the lord of elephants,’ 
was a distinction proudly assumed by many Rajahs; but ‘the 
white elephant,’ or ‘the lord of the white elephant,’ only by the 
premier-prince of Hindostan or a sovereign. Then, too, that 
white elephant that malignantly hunts the hermits up and down 
the hills of India, allowing them no leisure for meditation on their 
travels, that is the mortal enemy of the bird-god, the adversary in 
an eternal conflict of Garuda, the eagle-deity, but whose ulti- 
mate ruin, as already foretold in legend, will be wrought by a 
sparrow—what a delightful personage he is! 
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Elephants’ sagacity is of course notorious— 
The huge elephant, wisest of brutes! 
O truly wise, with gentle might endow'd 
Though powerful 





‘ Take from the elephant instruction wise,’ says Oldham ; ‘ the 
wise and fearless elephant’ (Shelley), and so on with many others. 
Its great age is hardly less so. Thomson, Montgomery, and 
Drayton, all, curiously enough, like to think of it as coeval with 
the trees among which it lives, ‘his old contemporary trees.’ 

<qually familiar is the fiction of the elephant sleeping standing, 
in consequence of its having no joints in its legs, 
For elephants ne’er bend the knee.— Swift. 
Most things sleep lying; the elephant leans or stands.— Herbert. 


Montgomery also has, 


The palm which he was wont to make 
His prop in slumber. 

Another delightful fiction is the hereditary feud which the 
elephant maintains against its neighbour the rhinoceros. Says 
Adam (in Cowper)— 

Behold that dusky beast 
That with white tusks of an enormous size 
Extends its weighty jaw ; 
That now forgetting to revere the moon, 
Intractable, ferocious, 
Beyond its native temper, 
Rushes in anger with its fibrous trunk 
That serves it for a nose, 
Against the horn which the rhinoceros 
Sharpens of hardest stone. 

Was ever greater nonsense given to the world before as poetry ? 
Cowper knew something about hares’ rumps, but nothing about 
rhinoceros’ horns or elephants’ noses. And imagine Adam, who 
was a thorough naturalist, talking in such slip-shod manner about 
a beast he knew so well—presuming it to have existed! And the 
suspicion of plagiarism is added to the certainty of absurdity by 
reading in Glover how— 

The elephant is seen, 
His huge proboscis writhing, to defy 
The strong rhinoceros, whose pond’rous horn 
Is newly whetted on a rock.’ 

It was evidently a moot point with the poets whether the 
elephant or the rhinoceros were the better in open lists. Asa 
rule, they are merely seen at the opening of the duel. 


1 Pliny says, on an agate, 
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Anon each hideous bulk encounters, 

Earth her groan 
Redoubles. Trembling from their covert fly 
The savage inmates of surrounding woods, 
In distant terror.— Glover. 


Dryden, however, decides against the rhinoceros (the female), 
calling the elephant ‘ her unequal foe ;’ and so does Lovelace, who 
makes it die ‘under his castle-enemy.’ Cowper, on the other 
hand, and Darwin, make the rhinoceros the better of the two. 


Go stately lion, go! and thou with scales impenetrable armed, 
Rhinoceros, whose pride can strike to earth the unconquered elephant. 


Their tone generally is very respectful to the rhinoceros—‘ the 
horned rhinoceros,’ ‘the armed rhinoceros,’ and so forth ; but what 
does Johnson mean by saying— 

‘He speaks to men with a rhinoceros nose; 
* rhinoceros’ ivory’ ? 

Yet the rhinoceros in its simple, secluded, harmless life might 
have afforded an occasional illustration of strength not abused, of 
a dignified retirement, of magnificent solitude. The ponderous 
hermit slowly crashing its way through the cane brakes is a strik- 
ing figure, and I like to think of it—the solitary rhinoceros, tran- 
quilly wading along the river’s edge, with no companions larger 
than the otter that watches it from mid-stream, the reed-birds 
swinging on the flags, and the small white egrets that precede it, 
catching the small frogs that the giant’s progress startles from 
the ooze. 

Hippopotamus is not an accommodating word for verse, and 
when it is referred to it is as Behemoth, or river-horse, when it 
becomes ‘ scaled’ and * spouting,’ and, therefore, more or less 
fabulous or more or less mixed up with crocodiles and whales. 
Montgomery, however, gallantly takes the whole name into a 
line, and for his isolated courage, in spite of his absurd mis- 
representation of the comfortably-browsing pachyderm, deserves 
quotation. 


b 


or Moore by 


The hippopotamus amidst the flood, 

Tlexile and active as the smallest swimmer, 
But on the bank ill-balanced and infirm ; 

He grazed the herbage with huge head declined, 
Or leaned to rest against some ancient tree. 


But I confess that the river-horse has less significance than many 
animals. There is much, of course, that is pleasant enough in the 
manner of its life—its lazy lounging existence in warm streams, 
its circumstances of perpetual plenty, its innocent pastimes when 
undisturbed, its helplessness when attacked. But, except as 
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living a slothful and apparently useless life under conditions of 
unalloyed hippopotamus-happiness, as a symbol for pure, feral 
enjoyment in its utmost expression, this monstrous grotesqueness— 
as if from some ‘ great chronicle of Pantagruel ’—this familiar of 
old Nile in his cradle, has little to commend it. 

As Behemoth it is a delightful fiction, but in its actual carnal 
bulk it is only a hippopotamus. The Rabbins said that there 
were never more than two Behemoths at a time in the world. 
They inferred this from the compassionate goodness of the 
Almighty. For if there were to be more than two at a time, 
they doubted if the whole earth could provide them sufficient 
sustenance. It is a pity in one way that the day of beliefs in 
unique existences is past; for what zest it would have lent to 
travel and sport if there had been a possibility of meeting with 
the pair of hippopotami, the phoenix, or the only unicorn ! 

Nor does Montgomery hesitate at the giraffe (though he scans 
its name in two shorts'). But the very few others who refer to the 
animal prefer to call it ‘ the camel-leopard.’ Hood has a sportive 
ode to the ‘ great anticlimax’ as he calls the animal, ‘so very 
lofty in its front, but so dwindling at the tail;’ but he does not 
exhaust, or even tap, the potentialities of fun the giraffe suggests : 
‘For this sky-raking animal, that passes all its life, so to speak, 
looking out of a fourth-story window, that looks out the birds’ 
nests as it browses, and seldom sees the ground except when it lies 
down on it, is about the best instalment of the impossible that 
has been vouchsafed to us.’ ? 

With the camel, one of the most provoking, discontented 
animals in the world, the poets express a very pleasing sympathy ; 
and Byron in his phrase, ‘ the patient swiftness of the desert ship,’ 
sums up compendiously three of the reasons for the poets’ 
tenderness, while if we add Thomson’s ‘ patient of thirst and toil, 
son of the desert,’ we have them all four. For extreme patience 
and extraordinary swiftness are two proverbial (and erroneous) 
attributes of ‘the hunch-back camel,’ as Quarles (following Holy 
Writ) calls it, while the voyaging of the ‘helmless dromedary ’ 
(Byron) over the sandy oceans of the desert and its supposed 
independence of wells naturally commend it to poetical fancy. 
But here is the camel to the life, in Jean Ingelow :— 

The Red Sahara in an angry glow 
With amber fogs, across its hollows trailed 
' From rude Caffraria where the giraffes browse 


With stately heads among the forest. houghs.— West Indies. 
2 Noah's Ark, 
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Long strings of camels, gloomy eyed and slow, 

And women on their necks, from gazers veiled, 
And sun-swart guides who toil across the sand 
To groves of date-trees on the watered land. 


Here and there besides are pleasant touches of camel life—and 
what a poem it really is !—‘ the tinkling throng of laden camels,’ 
‘the browsing camels’ tinkling bells "— 

’Neath palm trees’ shade 


Amid their camels laid 
The pastoral tribes with all their flocks at rest. 


But, as a rule, the poets’ attention is unfortunately turned to 
those aspects of the camel which are now known to be fictions. 
Leyden matches it against ‘ the swiftest courser, and Heber and 
Sir William Jones, both of whom should have known better, 
compare the camel with the ostrich for speed (‘the camels 
bounded o’er the flowery lawn like the swift ostrich ’), and make 
it even excel it (‘not the ostrich speed of fire my camel can 
excel’), Asa matter of fact, and in spite of its having carried 
Mahomet in four jumps from Jerusalem to Mecca, seven miles 
an hour is the camel’s best pace, nor can it maintain this rate 
over two hours. Its usual speed is about five miles an hour—a 
slow, lounging pace beyond which it is dangerous, with nine 
camels out of ten, to urge them, or else, as Asiaties say, they 
‘ break their hearts’ and die ‘literally’ on the spot. For, once a 
camel has been pressed beyond this speed and is spent, it kneels 
down, and not all the wolves of Asia will make it budge again. 
A fire under its tail is as useless as food in front of its nose. The 
camel remains where it kneels, and where it kneels it dies. 

And this stubbornness is really what the poets call ‘ patience.’ 
An Oriental proverb says that ‘the camel curses its parents when 
it has to go up hill and its Maker when it has to go down,’ and 
‘ camelishness’ is a term of abuse for one who is obstinate past all 
reasoning. As a matter of fact the camel is one of the most 
impatient brutes in existence; it will remain motionless as long as 
you permit it to do so, or till hunger arouses it. But remaining 
motionless is just what camels like. Once begin to load them, 
and the camel grumbles and roars as if its vitals were being 
wrenched out. ‘So habitual is this conduct that if a kneeling 
camel be only approached and a stone as large as a walnut laid on 
its back it begins to remonstrate, groaning as if it were being 
crushed to the earth with its load.’' ‘ We have all been to Egypt 
or Syria, and many of us have been bitten by his long front teeth, 
trampled over by his noiseless feet, deafened by his angry roar, 
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and insulted by the affected, not to say sanctimonious, towrnwre 
of his head and neck and the protrusion of his contemptuous 
upper lip. No one who thus knows him at home retainsa spark of 
belief in the beast’s patience, amiability, fidelity, or any other virtue. 
The camel must be reckoned among the lost illusions of youth!’ ! 

Urge it to get up on to its legs, and it remonstrates voci- 
ferously ; but once get it going, with the*string through its nose 
tied to the tail of the camel in front of it and it will keep on 
going just as long as the one in front of it keeps on pulling its 
nose. But the moment one camel in a line stops they all stop. 
There is ‘ patience’ of course in this perpetual plodding, but, so 
far from being admirable, it used to exasperate the British soldier, 
both in Afghanistan and Egypt, into the most ludicrous paroxysms 
of indignation. ‘The brutes moved like machines, at a regulated 
rate of motion, and not one step would they take faster than another. 
To the bewilderment of Tommy Atkins, they paid no attention 
whatever to sticks; but suddenly, as if it had made up its mind 
that life was not worth more trouble, a camel would come down on 
its knees with a thump—and there remain. The gap would be 
made good, the file pass on, and the sulking camel be left where it 
had knelt down, with its head superciliously in the air. And there 
it would patiently starve to death. It was no use taking off the 
load ; the camel had refused to ‘hold the fort’ any longer, and, 
persisting in thinking life impossible, insisted on dying. 

Nor, unfortunately for poetry, does the camel's abstinence from 
water hold quite good in fact. It is one of the thirstiest of animals, 
and ought not to be allowed to go without water for any length of 
time, if it is expected to be of any use. In this respect a horse 
has more endurance. But Nature has provided the camel with an 
arrangement of cells in the stomach which it can fill with water if 
it pleases. 

Unwearied as the camel, day by day, 

Tracks through unwatered wilds his doleful way, 

Yet in his breast the cherished draught retains, 

To cool the fervid current in his veins, 
But if Montgomery had often ridden camels, he would have 
wondered why the brute did not drink the cherished draught 
sometimes, instead of replenishing itself at every possible op por- 
tunity. 

Keats carries the idea one stage further, and has ‘Slake my 
greedy thirst with nectarous camel-draughts ’—an admissible pro- 
longation of the original, inasmuch as it conveys to the mind an 
immediate consciousness of the extreme aridity of deserts and the 


1 False Beasts and True, 
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terrible drought from which the camel has so often, poor beast, to 
suffer. 

But it will hardly be believed that the ‘ship of the desert’ 
takes an immoral advantage of this arrangement to enjoy the 
deplorable pleasures of illicit tippling. Yet such is said to be the 
sad fact, for the date juice (so it is stated) sometimes finds its way 
into these water caviffes, lies there, and ferments: so that while 
every one is admiring the camel as such a prodigious teetotaller, 
the hypocrite has really got a spirit-cask inside it instead of a 
water-butt. 

In spite, however, of this grievous falling away from Islam, the 
camel receives extraordinary honour from the Faithful. Are not 
the names of Al Kaswa and Al Adha, the camels of Mahomet, as 
sacred to the Arab as those of any of the nine wives of the Prophet ? 
And has not Mahomet promised the camel all the enjoyments of 
Paradise—which no other animals share with it except Al Borak, 
the Prophet’s horse, and Ketura, the Dog of the Seven Sleepers, 
Tobit’s dog, Balaam’s ass, and the cuckoo? When it carries the 
sacred cloth to Mecca in the annual pageant-pilgrimage of Al 
Sherif, what man in all the caravan has such honour of Islam as 
the camel that bears the musnud? Had it not been for a camel 
would Zem-Zem ever have been found, and without Zem-Zem 
would man have ever attained to Paradise ? 

One poet speaks of its ‘ear attentive, though the camel’s ear 
is certainly not a ‘ feature’ of the animal. Its hearing is dull— 
though it is not so deaf but that it stops when it hears no voices— 
and the ears themselves are so small that the Arabs have a legend 
to account for it. Once, they say, it had long ears and asked 
Allah for horns to match them, but Allah in reply cropped its 
ears, 

As a remote kind of beast that does not concern the poets, the 
bison, or buffalo, finds little recognition. Jean Ingelow is a very 
notable exception, who uses the headlong herd very finely on two 
occasions :— 

Raging up like doom 
The dangerous dust-cloud that was full of eyes 
The bisons; 
and again :— 
The mad 
Masterful tramping of the bison herds 
Tearing down headlong, with their bloodshot eyes 
In savage rifts of hair. 

Byron pays it the compliment of‘ stately,’ and here and there we 
meet with the casual bison careering; while Leyden has a Scotch 
bison not known to these degenerate days, ‘ whose bounding course 
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out-stripped the red-deer’s speed,’ who shook a ‘ yellow lion-mate’ 
and ‘tossed his moony horns around.’ This beast was fortunately 
slain in mad charge by ‘the chief, from whom their line the 
Camerons drew.’ 
But, as a rule, it is the American bison of which the poets treat 
-not the reem,' the extinct urus, of which the Bible speaks, that 
had to be towed behind the Ark as its horns would not allow it to 
get in by the door—nor the magnificent gaur of Asia, that the 
natives say takes up stones with its nostrils and discharges them 
at its assailants with the force of a musket-ball !—but the animal 
that the Red Indian knows so well and with which his whole life 
was at one time bound up: the bison that has been called the true 
pioneer of Western America, and that is now being fast exter- 
minated by the amazing progress of the new world. 
In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter's camp, 


Roams the majestic brute in herds that shake 
The earth. 


But the bison is an animal of extraordinary picturesqueness, 
and round it gather centuries of the history of the nations of the 
Red-men. 

Our poets’ buffalo is the same animal, and not the great arna 
of the wondrous horns that ramps at large in the swampy beds of 
Bhutan, charges the elephant whenever it meets it, and lords it 
over the dense marshy thickets bristling with canes and wild rose, 
nor its African congener of equally terrible armament. 

Some score of allusions to the beaver are to be found in the 
poets, but they present nothing of interest. As a ‘ furry nation’ 
and ¢ fur-bearing’ (also as supposed to furnish a perfume) they are 
benignly treated, for conducing to the best of their small abilities 
to the welfare of lordly humanity. But, so far as the poets are 
concerned, they are things of prodigious solitude ‘where earth’s 
unliving silence all would seem, save where on rocks the beaver 
built his dome’ (a passage characteristic of blundering Campbell), 
and the comrade in Mackay’s § Arctic Regions’ of ¢ the white wolf 
that howls to the moon.’ 

In Darwin, however, it is the ‘half-reasoning’ heaver, and 
Drayton preserves the following very interesting fact of British 
natural history in his quaint rhyme :— 


More famous long agone, than for the salmons leape, 
For bevers Tivy was,* in her strong banks that bred 





? Mentioned once by Drayton. 
2 «Inter fluvios Cambrie . . solus hic [Teivi] castores habet.’ 
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What else no other brooke of Britaine nourished ; 
Where nature, in the shape of this now-perisht beast, 
His propertie did seeme t’ have woundrouslie exprest ; 
Be’ing bodied like a boat, with such a mightie taile, 
As serv'd him for a bridge, a helme, or for a saile. 


There are few passages in nature more beautiful throughout 
than the deer poem. Whether we see them as the playmate fawns, 
the gentle hinds, or the noble stag, they are equally poetical and 
loveable. No wonder, then, that so exquisite a theme attracts 
poets. 

Every period of life, indeed almost every action, of these dainty 
creatures affords a beauty to their verse, and the appreciation of 
the surpassing charm of deer as they really are in nature seems to 
have so completely contented the poets, that they pay little atten- 
tion to the legendary animal, do not care to seek for metaphors or 
similes from them, and do not venture to let improving imagination 
meddle with a picture already so perfect. 

Every epithet and phrase seems to be apt to creatures that 
cap never be ungraceful or unpicturesque. The light-stepping deer, 
the rustling deer in the thickets, the tread of the fawn, the hind’s 
soft eyes of love—even tle most commonplace phrases, if the word 
‘deer’ occur in them—receive a gentle grace. 

The dainty and delicate fawn, confiding and yet so timid, is 
one of the sweetest touches of nature, and the poets take a delight 
in leading it out to play upon the lawn ‘ begemmed with dew-drops,’ 
to drink at babbling brooks, and fall asleep in beds of fern and moss. 
Nor less the hind, the gentle, careful mother of ‘the dappled 
fawn with its large soft eyes.’ It is perpetually recurring as an 
image of tranquil innocence. 

Very often, of course, it is hunted, or its fawn killed, and the 
grief of the hind then ranks with the poets only second to that of the 
‘turtle-dove’ when similarly afflicted. But no amount of sympathy 
seems excessive for the loss of such offspring by such a parent. 

In every circumstance of its life it is picturesque, whether 
* crushing the heath-bells as they tread’ the mountain side, or in the 
hollows, ‘ belling from ferny bed’ (Faber). The poet, 

Sunk deep in fern marks the stealthy roe, 
Silent as sleep or shadow, cross the glade, 
Or dart athwart his view as August stars 
Shoot and are out. 

At rest, when ‘the summer sun shines on the trees, and the 
deer lie in the shade;’ or when, ‘in summer’s moonlight, the 
gentle deer lie sleeping ;’ or (Grahame) ‘ in ruminating peace, the 

fallow deer, a grove of antlers,’ 
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In the daytime, under the elms, ‘ in herds, the troubled deer shake 
the still-twinkling tail and glancing ear’ (Wordsworth), or ‘ couched 
on the close sward, while ears and antlers in the grass with 
restless movement twinkle’ (Faber). So Bloomfield has ‘ with 
rattling horns and twinkling ears.’ 

The solitary stag quenching his thirst at noon ; the hind lead- 
ing her fawn in the evening to the stream ; the whole herd pacing 
out from the tree shadows to drink; the stag, starting to run, 
‘proudly tossing his antlered head.’ 

Cowper's quiet park, ‘ haunt of deer, and sheep-walks populous 
with bleating lambs ;’ Mackay’s ‘nooks where the shy deer browse 
the bent ;” Thomson’s forest glade where the wild deer trip and, 
often turning, gaze. Its grace when first aroused, its haughty 
flight, its courage when it stands ‘with hornie bayonnettes at 
bay ’"— 

The chase is up—but they shall know 

The stag at bay's a desperate foe— 
are all insisted upon again and again, and the wood-nymphs and 
the fairies are called in to help the hunted favourite. 

Its horns—‘ the stag’s large front,’ as Thomson curiously calls 
it, or as Denham with more enthusiasm, 

On whose sublime and shady fronts is rear'd 
Nature’s great master-piece— 


give the stag that unusual stateliness of gait which is familiar to 
all, and the poets are never tired of admiration. They note its 
growth and renewal, always introduce the antlers in the foremost 
passage of the description ; and on this point alone, the deer’s sup- 
posed regret at having so ‘heavy a head’ when hunted, they give 
fancy play. 

_ Shedding its horns, or, as Surrey says, ‘hanging his old head 
on the pale’—unantlered ; ‘ flying to the wood to hide his armless 
head’ (Marvell)—rehorned, ‘ gracefully pacing, the wild-eyed 
harts, to their traditional tree, to clear the velvet from their 
budded horns’ (Jean Ingelow). 

Nor do the poets fail to do full justice to that striking episode 
of the deer’s closing life, its retirement into solitude to die-—‘ as 
the stricken deer withdraws himself alone ’—‘so the struck deer 
in some sequestered part lies down to die’—* I was a stricken deer 
that left the herd, long since’ (Cowper). 





So wings the wounded deer her flight, 
Pierced by some ambush’d archer of the night, 
Shoots to the woodlands with her bounding fawn, 
And drops of blood bedew the conscious lawn ; 
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There hid in shades she shuns the cheerful day, 
Hangs o’er her young and weeps her life away.— Darwin. 

Nor are the poets unaware of the real reason for this retirement 
—namely, the instinct of the herd to drive away from their com- 
pany any that are crippled or infirm, as being a source of common 
danger. The limping comrade might bring the huntsman on 
its heels, upon the whole herd at rest, and the forester coming 
upon a sick deer would know that the rest of the antlers were not 
far off+ 

This selfishness is carried to a cruel extreme when deer, seeing 
one of their number in distress, refuse him asylum ; and the habit 
of the herd to repulse a member when in danger is noted by 
Leyden in the passage quoted on the next page, and by Thomson ;— 
‘the watchful herd alarmed, with selfish care ayoid a brother’s 
woe.’ 

Scott, too, refers to it in— 


The Douglas like a stricken deer 
Disowned by every noble peer. 


Somerville also has of the hunted stag :— 


There mingles with the herd where once he reigned 
Proud monarch of the groves, whose clashing beam 
His rivals awed, and whose exalted power 

Was still rewarded with successful love. 

But the base herd have learn’d the ways of men— 
Averse they fly, or with rebellious aim 

Chase him from thence. 

Another peculiarity of the deer kind, their often fatal curiosity, 
finds very frequent notice; as Spenser’s ‘ amazed deare ; *° Greene’s 
‘deer that doat the gaze, mazed dismayfully;’ Shakespeare’s 
‘ poor, frightened deer that stands at gaze ;’ Broome’s ‘tim’rous 
deer, swift starting as they graze, bound off in crowds, then turn 
again to gaze ;’ Rogers’s ‘ with fearful gaze; ’ Quarles’s ‘ with strange 
amaze, through feare they stand at gaze,’ and a score of others. 

One result of this tenderness for the deer is that deer-hunting 
seldom meets with admiration from the poets. Having condemned 
the fox beforehand, they see no cruelty in the pack of hounds that 
murder the brave little beast, but applaud the hunters as if they 
had overtaken and slain some desperate bandit of the Jesse James 
type. The crimes of the fox are supposed to have earned its death 
for it, so it dies unpitied. 


Not so the stately stag, of harmless fotce, 
In motion graceful, rapid in his course ; 
Nature in vain his lofty head adorns 
With formidable groves of pointed thorns, 
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Soon as the hound’s fierce clamour strikes his ear, 
He throws his arms behind, and owns his fear ; 
Sweeps o’er the imprinted grass, the wind outflies— 
Hounds, horses, hunters, horns, still sound along the skies. 
He, trembling, safety seeks in every place, 

Drives through the thicket, scales the lofty steep ; 
Bounds o’er the hills, or darts through valleys deep ; 
Plunges amid the river’s cooling tides, 

While strong and quick he heaves his panting sides. 
He from afar his loved companions sees, 

Whom the loud whoop that hurtles on the breeze 
Into a crowded phalanx firm had cast, 

Their arméd heads all outward round them placed. 
To these he flies, and begs to be allowed 

To share the danger with his kindred crowd ; 

But must, by general voice excluded, know 

How loathed the sad society of woe. 

The cruel hounds pour round on every hand ; 
Desperate, he turns to make a feeble stand, 

Big tears on tears roll down his harmless face ; 

He falls, and sues in vain, alas! for grace. 


Thomson’s imitation of this poem is worth noting. It differs 
from Leyden’s admirable lines, chiefly by its errors and its lack of 
force. But he has all Leyden’s sympathy for the stag. 

Drayton, after a passing word of wonder that no poets before 
himself should have sung the chase,'! invokes Diana, and com- 
mences to tell in rhyme of the hunting in Arden Forest of that — 

Best of chase, the tall and lusty Red, 
The stag for goodly shape and statelinesse of head ; 
describes how at first 
The lustie stag his high-palmed head upbeares, 
Ilis body showing state, with unbent knees upright, 
Expressing (from all beasts) his courage in his flight ; 
but asthe hunt comes up to him stretches out at full speed. He 
tries various shifts, but everywhere finds the country-people against 
him. 
Whom when the plow-man meets, his teame he letteth stand, 


T’ assaile him with his goad, so with his hook in hand 
The Shepheard him pursues and to his dog doth halow. 


Thus baffled at every point, and weary with ploughed land, 
the stag attempts to take rescue among the cottages, but, repulsed 
again, 

Some bank or quick-set finds, to which his haunch opposed, 
He turns upon his foes ; 


and thus standing at bay is found by the huntsmen, who assist 
‘the churlish-throated hounds’ to kill their quarry, 


' Drayton’s memory was at fault. 
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Ile who the mourner is to his owne dying corse 
Upon the ruthless earth his precious teares ' lets fall. 


But Drayton, though fired by the sport of the chase, keeps his 
sympathy with the stag. The hunters are ‘ bluody hunters,’ and 
the hounds are ‘ cruell and ravenous.’ 

Nor can Scott be charged with want of sympathy for the ‘ bold 
red deer.’ How he triumphs with the ‘antler’d monarch of the 
waste, that, sleeping in lone Glenartney’s hazel shade, suddenly 
awakes to the deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay. 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-var! 


Leyden, as has been seen, is also full of sympathy, but con- 
fesses to a regret that the stag does not make better use of his 
‘formidable grove of pointed thorns ;’ as Waller also :—- ' 


So the tall stag upon the brink 

Of some smooth stream about to drink, 
Surveying there his arméd head, 

With shame remembers that he fled 

The scornéd dogs, resolves to try 

The combat next. Dut if their ery 
Invades again his trembling ear, 

Te straight resumes his wonted care, 
Leaves the untasted spring behind, 

And, winged with fear, outtlies the wind. 


Several poets even go so far as to make the stag regret its 
armament as cumbering it in its flight. 


As deer that mourn their growth of head with tears 
Where the defenceless weight does hinder flight. 


But this is probably only a reminiscence of the familiar storm of the 
stag proud of its antlers that met with Absolom’s fate. 

In other poets besides those who sing specifically of the chase, 
all the details of the deer-hunt, and all redounding to the honour 
of the quarry, will be found abundantly scattered. 

Somerville alone is cruel, after his wont. He hasa wretchedly 
cruel account of astag-hunt in which he follows, with a detail that 


' And the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent noso 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool 
Much markéd of the melancholy Jacques, 
Stood on the extremest verge ofthe swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 
The frequency of this tearful idea arises of course from the popular error as to 
the ‘lachrymal sinus’ at the angle of the eye, which is perpetually exuding a secretion, 
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seems like gloating over suffering, the wretched stag’s agonised 
flight. He compares its terror to that of ‘the poor, fury-hunted 
wretch (his hands in guiltless blood bestained) that still seems to 
hear the dying shrieks, and the pale threat’ning ghost moves as he 
moves, and, as he flies, pursues.’ In a burst of sycophant solicitude 
he implores royalty not.to go too near the stag while a score 
of hounds are worrying it ; and when at last the stag is at the point 
of death, and— 

Beneath the weight of woe he grows distressed, 

The tears run trickling down his hairy cheeks, 
the King ‘ beholds his wretched plight, and tenderness innate moves 
his great soul,’ and he orders off the pack. Upon which the poet :— 

Great Prince! from thee what may thy subjects hope, 

So kind and so beneficent to brutes, 

O mercy, heav’nly born! 
&e., &e. But from reading Somerville it might be imagined that 
he knew nothing of even the decencies of humaneness. 

In legendary allusions both the milk-white doe of fairy-tale and 
the black roe of Oriental myth, as also A¢sop’s stag, ‘a creature 
blameless, yet something vain,’ are to be found with here and there 
an enchanted hind or hart that was ‘ hunted to bis hurt’ by some 
mythical knight or prince. But, as I have said above, the poets 
seem too well satisfied with the deer as it is in Nature to try to 
assist it to sympathy and honour by the adventitious graces of 
tradition or the exercise of fanciful licence. 

Yet deer enjoy remarkable prominence in myth and folk-lore. 
In ‘elemental’ symbolism, they appear as luminous, variegated, or 
dark, according as the sky is ruddy, dappled, or lowering, and they 
drag the chariots of the wind-fiends, the spirits of the storm, heralds 
of the elephant, ‘ the hurricane.’ And in folk-lore, how many a hero 
both of East and West has the magic fawn, the milk-white doe, 
that beautiful but dangerous quarry, or the enchanted hart, be- 
guiled into the forest depths to the bunter’s woe! And in our 
ballads, what momentous disasters sprang from ‘the hunting of 
the deer!’ And in semi-sacred legends what an important place 
it holds, the cross-bearing stag, the celestial hind! And how 
European history would have been altered if kings had never chased 
the deer! In the East it is even more fateful. How many princes 
have not come by their adventures following the deceptive quarry ! 
The whole ‘ Ramayana’ turns upon the god being beguiled from his 
leafy hermitage in pursuit of the silver-spotted stag. 

Superstitions about them are very frequent. They are capti- 
vated by music, as several poets tell us, and when wounded— 
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For his secure an herb can find 
The arrow to withdraw. 


Seme say this is the ‘Lancashire asphodel,’ but others that ‘the 
hart, wounded with an arrow, runs to the herb dittany to bite it, 
that the shaft may fall out.’! Every one knows, too, that a hart’s 
horn burnt drives all the snakes away from the neighbourhood, 
and that the deer is the most dreaded foe of the serpent, for it 
sucks up the air out of the snake-holes, and the snakes cannot 
help but follow it. And when the snake appears the deer eats it 
like a stalk of celery. So if you wear deerskin no snake will ever 
touch you. But deer folk-lore, if it were collected, would be found 
to be prodigious in quantity and traversing half our philosophies. 
Dig deep into the earth under the roots of the dread ash Ygdrasil, 
and you will find four stags on the guard there. Look up above 
you into the sky, and you will see the deer’s head, Orion, glittering 
in sleepless vigil. 

Several other species of horned animals share in the popularity 
of the British deer. Thus the ‘antelope’—a vague creature 
enough in Campbell, Thomson, Moore, and Shelley, who make it 
‘snow white with silver feet’ and ‘ feeding on lilies ’°—is used as a 
type of timid innocence, is called ‘sweet antelope, and affords 
similes of feminine elegance and beauty. The grace of its neck 
makes a goddess envious, and the lightness of its step is the 
despair of nymphs. Its eyes— 

The lady rising up with such an air 

As Venus rose with from the wave, on them 

Lent, like an antelope, a Paphian pair 

Of eyes, 
and carries off Don Juan into delightful captivity. And no wonder 
that the antelope should attract the poets, for it is even swifter and 
more graceful than the deer. The antelope is one of the constel- 
lations of the Indian zodiac, and sacred to Chandra. 

‘Gazelle’ is nearly synonymous with antelope. ‘Its airy step 


and glorious eye’ find equal favour with Byron, and Moore, and | 


Shelley. ‘Its soft black eye,’ ‘large and languishingly dark,’ ‘ now 
brightly bold or beautifully shy,’ is almost a poetical proverb. 

Her eye's dark charm ‘twere vain to tell ; 

But gaze on that of the gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well. 

But the poets were wrong to place their wild gazelles among 
lilies and on ‘ flowery champaigns.’ In nature it is placed amongst 
scorching land-wastes and the barrenness of the wilderness. 

This healing herb has many pretty legends. 
PHIL. ROBINSON. 
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Out of the Acagon. 


Six o’clock on the fifteenth of April, at Menaggio, on the Lake of 
Como. Thechill of sunset has come on, but on the terrace garden 
of the Hotel Victoria Signora Piantanida, kindest and comeliest 
of hostesses, still lingers, talking eagerly to a friend, yet keeping a 
sharp look-out so as to omit no ‘ Buona sera’ and gracious smile 
to any passing guest. Her two pretty gentle daughters, Emilia 
and Elvira, are sitting on the low wall overlooking the lake, and 
their brother Ernesto, the padrone, walks leisurely about, inspect- 
ing his flowers and birds, for there is an aviary on the premises, 
filled with golden pheasants. Gabriel is busy planting out 
fuchsias, geraniums, and verbenas, and cleaning up the garden at 
the rate of about one bed each day. For his functions are many 
and various: each evening he appears in our bedrooms, carrying 
hot-water bottles and filling baths; and all through the day he is 
the general factotum to be applied to in all our needs. The 
establishment is not arranged for the summer; only the soft-eyed 
Irene comes daily from the village to help in house-work, unless 
it pleases her to stay away, when Gabriel becomes housemaid. 

Now, however, there is a general air of preparation; we all 
feel it, and know that we are on the eve of a change. Alas for 
us! the season is beginning. For three delightful weeks we have 
been the only guests at the Hotel Victoria, which has been to us 
as our own hired house; and we feel a certain half-resentful, 
half-amused surprise at finding that we can no longer be monarchs 
of all we survey, but must submit to the incursions of strangers. 
So, regretfully, we look round the cosy salon de lecture which our 
private possessions had made home-like, gather them up, and carry 
them off to our own rooms. It is true that during the last three 
weeks we have two or three times been alarmed by the news of an 
arrival, but it turned out to be only that of travellers tarrying for 
dinner or for a night on their way through the pass to Lugano, 
and so we had consoled ourselves on those occasions with J.’s re- 
flection—‘ We really must give a dinner-party now and then.’ 

We try to be glad, for Signora Piantanida’s sake, that her hotel 
is filling; but look back perforce rather mournfully to the peculiar 
charm of this place ‘ out of the season,’ and would fain recall {it 
while its fragrance still lingers. 

If Switzerland is the play-ground of Europe, perhaps the 
Italian lakes may be called its dreamland; possessipg even 
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greater power to restore and soothe over-wrought brains and nerves 
than the wilder and sterner beauty on the northern side of the 
Alpine cbain. And this is especially the case if they are visited 
not ‘in the season,’ but just before it begins—that is, from the 
middle of March tothe middle of April. It is true that some of the 
late spring and summer glory is lost,—the full green foliage, the 
indescribable summer haze of heat, and the deep blue and purple 
hues ; but for those wandering in search of health far more is 
gained than lost by an early visit to the lakes. Even in point of 
scenery, the snow covering of the mountain summits adds im- 
mensely to the pleasure and grandeur of the view. Fresh snow 
has fallen at night once or twice during our stay, succeeded by a 
high wind and brilliant sun, and then the effect was magnificent ; 
the wind blowing the newly fallen snow from the tops of the hills 
till each seemed like an altar sending up clouds of incense. 

But it is in our country excursions among the hills that we 
feel most of all our advantage over those who come here in the 
enervating heat of the full season. 

Eight o’clock finds us at breakfast under two huge magnolia 
trees in the terrace garden, not, however, choosing their shady 
side, but rejoicing in the brilliant sunshine, and fresh, keen air. 
Our boat, taken by the week, arrives about nine o’clock at the 
steps leading from the terrace to the lake; and, unaccompanied 
by any boatman, we set out, carrying our luncheon basket with us. 
‘Where shall we go?’ ‘Let us cross to Varenna’ is proposed. 
This was our first expedition, and some doubt was felt as to the 
powers of the oarswomen; for we are determined that no more 
than the fair share of labour shall fall upon F. G.’s willing 
arms. But before the day was over the oars had become bones of 
contention ; the lake was perfectly smooth, and great is the delight 
of wandering about these shores with no guide but our own sweet 
will. 

We glided over to Varenna, landing at the stairs of the Albergo 
Reale, where Signora Marcioni came out to greet us. F. G. and 
A. are old friends of hers, and are welcomed with the bright, gentle 
grace which the women here eminently possess. Signora Marcioni 
is cousin to our hostess at Menaggio, and has a large share of the 
family beauty. She prides herself on her pure Italian, despising 
patois; and gave her old acquaintances a sketch of her family 
history since she saw them last. Her son, she says, has been in 
England for three years, can speak English perfectly, and has an 
excellent situation in Milan. And the Signora much wishes to go 
to England herself; but she cannot be spared fromthe casa. Yes, 
it is true there is her husband, and there is the big black dog who 
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puts himself forward, ‘ but of all the watchdogs,’ she says, ‘I am 
the chief.’ No, she has no daughter; she had two, but one died 
in infancy, and the other when seven years old. ‘ Bellina, bellina 
she was; eyes larger than her mouth, and with long, long lashes.’ 
A far-away look comes into the mother’s eyes, and she says half to 
herself: ‘ Forse era troppo bella per stare qui.’ Then she bright- 
ened up, took us on the terrace with its thick awning of Banksia 
roses just bursting into flower, and in that fairy sun-lit scene 
expressed her great desire to see the fogs of London! 

After many gracious words, and &@ rivederla on both sides, we 
pushed off and crossed to Bellagio, not to the town, but keeping 
on the other side of the promontory under the precipice which falls 
sheer down into the lake from the grounds of Villa Serbelloni. A. 
scrambled out on the rocks to sketch, a difficult task in the misty 
heat which made the mountain outline towards Lecco more 
shadowy than substantial, and we paddled about in the delicious, 
absolute stillness till it was time to open our provision basket for 
luncheon. We voted it too early to return home; the appetite 
for rowing increased with indulgence ; so we crossed to Cadden- 
abbia, landed on the steps of Villa Carlotta, and wandered through 
the pleasant arcaded street leading to Tremezzo. At every step 
there is some scene which would make a picture—women wearing 
bright-coloured handkerchiefs on their heads, and carrying huge 
hottes on their backs, filled with fodder for cattle; children with 
wonderful eyes standing near the gentle oxen and climbing over the 
rude, picturesque waggon-carts ; bits of wall, of terrace, and of stone 
balcony covered with vines and creepers beginning to show their 
greenery; flowers planted negligently here and there—a general 
sense of life lived out of doors—of a people needing little and 
desiring little, reckoning upon sun and soft airs together with 
the visits of strangers, to supply their wants. Whatever industry 
there is seems to be almost entirely amongst the women; the 
extent to which the men carry the dolce far niente is certainly to be 
regretted, since men were not sent into the world to do nothing. 
On a sunny day they lie asleep in dozens on the beach and stone 
terraces of the villages; the streets also are filled with men 
lounging about, and having apparently no occupation except to 
watch the arrival and departure of the steamers. 

The sun had sunk behind the huge crag which rises between 
Caddenabbia and Menaggio before we rowed home in the great 
evening shadow which it casts over the lake. We can land at our 
hotel without going to the village—‘A dirty town with one 
dirty street,’ was the description of it given to us by a friend who 
merely drove through it. To us it has become full of interest, 
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and of friendly faces. There is the old jeweller, Ercole Gotti, 
watching for us at the door of his shop, ‘ Al Cardinale.’ Everything 
on the lake seems to be under the protection of S. Carlo Borromeo, 
and over the little shop door is a brass medallion of the Cardinal, 
surrounded by rays. It is as dingy a little shop as one could 
well find, but curious silver pins worn by the peasantry are to 
be bought there, and old Gotti has produced from some time- 
worn cabinet a really beautiful sixteenth-ce:.tury cross, enamelled 
and set with pearls. Then his daughter has always camellias 
ready to present to us, which she fastens with huge pins to our 
dress ; and somehow scarce a day passes without some interesting 
transaction at ‘ Al Cardinale.’ 

A hunt for fresh eggs ended in our discovering that the 
Prevosto, or priest in charge, is the chief fowl-fancier in Menaggio. 
A high flight of steps near the church leads into his house, and 
passing straight on we come to a spacious salon (opening on the 
other side upon a terrace walk), where his reverence is sometimes to 
be found, sitting under a picture of San Carlo representing the 
saint studying while eating. Our Prevosto seems to take life more 
easily: he is generally smoking, and spends much time on the 
terrace walk, which ends in a kind of wooden arbour adorned by 
an original fresco of the children of Israel dancing round the 
golden calf, with Moses in the background in marvellous attire 
hurrying down from the mount. To the left of the terrace is the 
poultry establishment; our constant visits have made us well 
known to the Prevosto, who discreetly looks the other way until our 
purchases from his donna di faccenda are completed. Sometimes 
we visit her in the kitchen, where late in the evening the priest is 
also to be found; for the nights are chilly, and the huge, raised 
hearth under the open chimney with a bench running all round it, 
even behind the fire, is the cosiest as well as the most picturesque 
place in the house. 

‘Si sta bene li nel inverno,’ the Prevosto says. 

But another lovely morning has broken over the hills behind 
Varenna; the Hmilia is waiting for us, and we decide to row to 
Rezzonico, past the Sasso Rancio, so called from its orange colour. 
There is a ruined castle at Rezzonico, reminding us of Manzoni’s 
description of Don Rodrigo’s tyrannous abode, and fairest views 
of a fresh reach of the lake towards Cclico break upon us as we 
clamber up the hill, for Rezzonico is on a slightly jutting promon- 
tory. There is little trace of the visits of tourists in the village ; 
the people look rather wild, though kind, and a large jug of milk 
was offered to us for ten centesimi. Nearer home there is a gorge 
which looks hopeful for butterfly-hunting, so we ran into the little 
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harbour of a village nestling on the lower steps of the ascent, 
landed, and carried our luncheon to the olive terraces higher up. 
I’. G. and A. have reaped quite a rich harvest of butterflies and 
moths on the lower hills—swallow-tuils, painted ladies, Camber- 
well beauties, and one splendid death’s head moth, besides many 
other treasures. Happy are those tired workers who care for the 
pursuit of such treasures ; for the refreshment and actual re-crea- 
tion of brain power resulting from expeditions undertaken with 
some such object is far greater than from a walk taken with 
nothing special to turn the mind out of its usual channel of 
thought. 

A ripple on the lake warned us not to linger too long in our 
delightful gorge, and before we could reach the shore the water 
was white with crested waves, and we had a hard pull back to 
Menaggio. 

These sudden storms are the drawback to amateur boating, 
especially at this part, where the three arms of the lake meet. 
This we experienced in our last long water expedition. The lake 
was perfectly smooth when we started, and crossed to San Giovanni, 
a village near Bellagio, where F. G. and A. landed and wandered 
about in search of butterflies. Meanwhile Mrs. M., J., and I amused 
ourselves with the always fresh quaintness of the village and its 
inhabitants. In the piazza before the church several women and 
girls were sitting making the small-meshed nets of finest silk used 
to catch agoni, the epicure’s fish of the lakes. Their fingers went 
like lightning, and the soft shining texture reminded one of nets 
worn by Venetian dames in some of Titian’s and Veronese’s pic- 
tures. Certainly they looked more fitted for such a purpose than to 
be let down into the water; their manufacture seems to belong 
to San Giovanni; at least, it is the only village where we saw the 
women thus occupied. I do not know whether these nets are 
exhibited at South Kensington ; if so, their delicate golden fabric 
must be amongst the most beautiful appliances of the craft in the 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

Five minutes’ walk above the village took us to an interesting 
day school for village children, kept by Sisters belonging to an 
order founded about forty years ago by a Genoese lady, and now 
numbering more than four thousand members, employed in educa- 
tion and in hospital nursing. The Sisters welcomed us warmly ; 
and at our request continued the lessons to the infants which were 
in progress, after which they called ‘ Ginevra’ out of the ranks, a 
lovely child of about five, wiio, with many courtesies and gracious 
gestures, recited a complimentary poem on the strangers’ visit. 
The Sister in charge had a face full of feeling and pathos; 1 asked 
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her, as she accompanied us to the gate, where her home was, and 
if she had a mother. She answered, with tearful eyes, that her 
home was at Piacenza ; she had always from her childhood wished 
to be a Sister, and that her mother had died about four months 
ago. 

‘Were you with her?’ 

Then she quite broke down. 

‘Alas! alas! no.’ But, recovering herself, ‘I shall see her in 
-aradise. Say nothing of this to the other Sisters.’ She begged 
us to come again to see her, and we hoped to do so, but were pre- 
vented ; and now we shall probably not again in this world see 
one who interested us deeply. 

There is a little 7'rattoria at San Giovanni, with the notice 
‘ Vino di Lusso’ posted up at the gate, but with nothing luxu- 
rious about the establishment except the excellent figs even now 
ripe in the garden, and exquisite views of the lake seen through 
the fig-trees. Moreover, the Barbera wine is really good, and the 
coffee not quite undrinkable. We carried off a bottle of wine, 
and met our butterfly-hunters just as we returned to the boat. 
The lake was so abselutely calm that we determined to take our 
luncheon in the boat, and, pushing off from land, let it drift. We 
had arranged to land Mrs. M. and J. later at Bellagio, to meet a 
friend and return with her by steamer to Menaggio. But after 
our meal was over, and before we could reach the shore, a strong 
wind had come down upon the lake, and the water was so rough 
that it was with difficulty we landed them at some distance from 
Bellagio, running for the nearest part of the shore. 

Still more difficult was the getting off again; but at last, with 
the help of two or three men pushing us from the beach, we were 
fairly afloat, dancing over the waves, to the terror of those who 
watched us from the shore. We soon found that it was vain to 
try to reach Menaggio, and that we must run for Caddenabbia. 
Even so it was a struggle with wind and water upon which only a 
very good oarsman could venture with any probable chance of 
safety. But the Emilia owned a skilful master in F. G. and 
behaved well, while A. steered quietly and watchfully, turning her 
prow towards the crest of each wave as it came on, so as to give 
her the best chance of surmounting it. Most thankful were we 
to have lightened the boat; as it was, it seemed best for me to 
give up the bow-oar, and creep on hands and knees into the stern, 
leaving the rowing to F. G., who, to avoid swamping us, rested 
on his oars as each wave came on, rowing hard in the intervals of 
less rough water. It was a hard pull before we reached Cadden- 
abbia, and got our boat into its little harbour, where it remained 
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for the night: certainly those who try the delights of boating 
without boatmen on the lakes ought to beware of sudden squalls, 
especially in early spring. 

Menaggio seems to be a place of less resort for English than 
either Bellagio or Caddenabbia, but a month’s experience has led 
us to prefer it, as head-quarters, to any other station on Lake 
Como. There is really but one walk to take from either of its 
rivals, while from Menaggio the excursions into the hills are end- 
less. Being at the entry of the pass from Lake Como to Porlezza, 
on the Lake of Lugano, it is within easy reach for tolerable 
walkers of the mountain villages and Alpine pastures, rich with 
rare flowers which are to be found in every direction. It is almost 
impossible to turn up any of the paths on either side of the road 
to Porlezza without its leading one to some new and unexplored 
delight. 

Perhaps the most delightful climb of all was that accomplished 
on our last day at Menaggio, not following the road at all, but 
striking at once boldly up the hill behind the hotel. <A steep 
climb, and tiring at first, but the air becomes sensibly fresher and 
keener when we have gained 500 feet, and each step after that 
seems to increase vigour and power of climbing till, when we have 
reached our goal amidst the snow wreaths at 2,350 feet above the 
lake, we feel that we could go on for ever. That walk alone 
would be well worth a visit to the lakes ‘ out of the season ;’ it 
could hardly be undertaken in the heat of summer. First, after 
a long steep climb, we reach a billowy Alpine meadow, over- 
shadowed with chestnut trees, and bright with primroses; the 
ascent has been so steep that Menaggio and the lake are no longer 
visible as we wander through these summer pastures. But we 
climb on and up, to heathy bare highland, till the huge cross on 
a peak just visible from our hotel is far below us, and the ground 
is carpeted with many-coloured and loveliest milkwort, the ex- 
quisite pink sweet-scented Daphne, and white Pinguicula. Higher 
and higher, and now we come to bare rock—stay; what are those 
golden patches? is this indeed the old garden friend of our child- 
hood growing in its native haunts? Yes, we have found the 
yellow auricula at home, filling the damp fissures of the rock, and 
covering the spongy bank at its base with a glory of golden 
blossom, unseen and unadmired, save by the wandering angels of 
the mountains, for whom they live out their life of delight. 

In the presence of their lonely beauty the words of the great 
English Cardinal recurred vividly to the mind, and we felt that 
indeed ‘ every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every beau- 
tiful prospect, are as it were the skirts of their garments, the 
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waving of the robes of those whose faces see God.’ ‘* What would 
be the thoughts of a man,’ he asks, ‘ who, when examining a flower, 
or a herb, or a pebble, suddenly discovered that he was in the pre- 
sence of some powerful being hidden behind the visible things he 
was inspecting, who, though concealing his wise hand, was giving 
them their beauty, grace, and perfection, as being God’s instrument 
for the purpose, nay, whose robe and ornaments those objects 
were?’ Only such words describe truly the effect upon the soul 
of that wealth of golden-tufted flowers, blooming in their rocky 
solitude. Higher still, and we are in the-snow, quenching our 
thirst with its icy morsels, gathering it up and throwing it at each 
other, intoxicated by the perfect air. And the lake, it lies before 
us in its whole extent; we can see the three branches to Colico, to 
Lecco, and to Como. From this height even the steamers become 
poetical, for they are but tiny dark objects, gliding along and 
leaving a great shining fan-shaped track—a most beautiful effect, 
only to be seen by looking down from a great height. 

We talk of all we could do if our daily work could be lifted 
into these regions, to be accomplished with the clear brain and 
with the vigour and brightness which each breath pours into us, 
and we long that it were possible to transport our invalids and the 
poor from the slums of London into this pure and enchanting 
atmosphere. 

Alas! instead of keeping the heights we have attained, we 
must reluctantly descend and take up ‘ our being’s ordinary load,’ 
not however without feeling all the stronger to bear it for the 
gladness and brightness of our last climb upon the hills which 
stand around the Lake of Como, 


MARIE AIMAR, 
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Jackson. 


Tue principal features of my connection with Jackson were the 
peculiar way in which we met and the peculiar way in which we 
parted. Between the two events we only saw each other once, so 
that, although [ speak of my ‘ connection’ with him, in reality all 
my dealings with him might have been compressed into the space 
of half an hour. 

It was in the old palmy days of Baden-Baden, before what we 
youngsters called ‘meddling official prudery’ had stepped in and 
banished from that place of peerless natural attractions the 
artificial attraction which did perhaps still more to throng her 
alleys and squares with the beaw monde of Europe. I was enjoy- 
ing part of my holiday at Baden-Baden: blessed with a light heart, 
plenty of time before me, and a fairly lined purse—not that I was 
a wealthy man, but I saved and saved up my money in those days 
for my annual holiday, religiously spent it during my holiday, 
and set to work with redoubled vigour to make it up after the 
holiday. 

I could not afford to sit down at the wicked tables from 
morning till night side by side with the haggard old habitués, the 
flash ladies, and the titled foreign gentlemen with no possessions ; 
nor had I the inclination so to do, with the beautiful Black Forest 
at my very door wooing me to far more rational and healthy 
enjoyment every sunny morning; but I did occasionally risk a 
modest five-frane piece or so—when I say risk, I mean I laid them 
down, for so far as I was concerned there was no risk, as I 
invariably lost. 

Well, I went in one afternoon ‘just to have a look.’ The saloons 
were crowded, and the game was proceeding merrily—for some 
people. I had put down a couple of five-frane pieces, had re- 
signedly seen them swept off by the rake of the statuesque 
croupier, and was contenting myself with observing the curious 
scene, Sitting next to where I was standing was a miserable- 
looking individual, whose appearance, from its strange contrast 
with the brilliancy and gaiety of the scene around, arrested my 
attention. His face was sallow, and tightly drawn over its clearly 
defined bones; his eyes were haggard and bloodshot ; such whiskers 
as he had were ragged and unkempt, and his black hair strayed 
wildly over his forehead. His clothes had once been of fashionable 
hue and cut, but they were soiled, stained, and even patched in 
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places, and the glitter of a paste diamond upon his filthy finger 
proclaimed endeavour on the part of its owner to make a feeble 
appearance atone somewhat for a wretched actuality. He staked 
several times, and lost as often; then with a deep sigh he rose, and 
observing that my gaze was fixed earnestly on him, took me by 
the sleeve and led me to a gilded alcove behind the ring of players. 
I don’t know why I suffered him to do this; but I was interested 
in him, I felt that there was a history, possibly a romance, attach- 
ing to him, and I went. 

‘Sir, he said, with a slight American intonation, ‘you are an 
Englishman, are you not ?’ 

I admitted the soft impeachment. 

‘And you come of a great, gallant, and generous race.’ 

I bowed my head on behalf of my nation. 

‘You see me here before you,’ he continued, ‘a wretched, 
wicked, ruined man. Listen: I have never been at these tables 
before ; 1 arn an honest, sober, industrious father of a family, and 
I have been ordered by my doctor to come here and drink the 
waters, with the alternative of dying. My employers in London’ 
(naming a well-known City firm) ‘ generously paid my expenses 
here in consideration of my long services. In an evil moment I 
was tempted to try my luck at the tables. You know what that 
means. One sip of Circe’s cup, and the usual result. I lost; I 
played on in the hopes of recouping myself; I lost again. This 
cannot go on for ever, I thought, and put my last money on the 
table. That has just been swept away ; and here am I, a penniless 
beggar, with a fond wife and four young children at home praying 
that my sojourn may restore me to health and tothem. I have 
not even the necessary funds to take me baek to England, or, un- 
cured as I am, I would hasten away from this sink of iniquity. 
There is a light in your eye, sir, which tells me that there is pity 
in your heart. Can you, will you, lend me twenty, fifteen, ten 
pounds ?’ 

As I was nota City man, used to and hardened to appeals from 
ruined men and beggars of other descriptions, I had not the art of 
warding him off, or the science of making excuses, but I murmured 
out something about being a poor artist myself who had not much 
more cash than I knew what to do with. But when a tear gathered 
in the corner of one of his bloodshot eyes, I was done for. I went 
to my hotel, came back to the Conversation Haus, and gave him 
ten pounds, receiving in exchange a dusky card upon which was 
engraved :— 

‘Jackson. Belinda Villa, Brixton, Surrey,’ 
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and a profusion of tearful thanks and promises to pay directly he 
should reach home. 

My neighbour at the table dhote that evening was a portly 
American citizen, who, in less than five minutes after we had taken 
our seats, informed me that he was in the pork line at Chicago, 
and that he and his ‘gals’ were ‘ voy’ging around Europe jes’ to 
open up their minds some.’ From a detailed account of the 
present state of business in the States in general and Chicago in 
particular, he proceeded to dilate upon the rogueries practised upon 
innocent American travellers by hotel-keepers and cther harpies in 
Europe. 

‘ And it’s a circumstance, sir,’ he continued, ‘ but although I 
guess we're as spry as most folk, I opine I’ve been done in the eye 
since I’ve been in Baden-Baden. I ain’t a gambler, no sir, but I 
do put a dollar down now and again for the good of the place; and 
I was doing so this evening, when a miserable-looking cuss comes 
to me and spins me a long yarn about his being a ruined man, 
and having a large family in the States dependent on him, and 
asks me if I'd loan him fifty dollars to help him on his way home. 
Wal, I told him right away that I didn’t believe nary a word he 
said; but when he began to turn on his waterworks, sir, it was too 
much, and I loaned him twenty-five dollars.’ 

‘Dear me,’ I said, ‘that’s very strange, for the same thing 
occurred to me this afternoon. Did he give you an address ?’ 

‘Wal,’ replied the American, ‘he gave me this bit of paste- 
board, which I guess is one of his stock-in-trade, for he had a 
powerful lot of others in the same pocket.’ 

I took the card and read :— 

‘Julius H. Vincent, Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.’ 

‘I beg your pardon for interposing in your conversation,’ said 
a lean Englishman from the opposite side of the table, ‘ but I 
could not help hearing it, and I was interested, for I think that 
the same individual must have addressed me at Homburg last 
week, only his address was somewhere in Brixton, England.’ 

‘ And did you give him anything ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, I stuck out fora long time, but he looked so miserable, 
and told me such a tale of woe, and finally, as the American gen- 
tleman said, turned on his waterworks, so I gave him five pounds.’ 

‘Wal, said the American, ‘1 guess we may all three bet our 
bottom dollars that we’ve seen the last of our money, and that’s a 
fact.’ 

I resolved to find out Mr. Jackson without delay, but, although 
during the whole of the next three days I wandered about the 
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most likely places where I imagined he would ply his calling, not 
a trace of him could I find ; so I faced my loss as contentedly as I 
could, and moralised over the proverb that ‘experience teacheth 
fools, and he is a great one that will not learn by it.’ 

Two years afterwards I was in Venice during the month of 
January, having, with true British eccentricity, chosen that season 
of the year to make the sea-trip thither from the Tyne. 

The carnival was at its height, and I of course was a frequent 
spectator thereof. Every evening of the week of its duration we 
regularly landed, as the gun from the arsenal in front of San Giorgio 
Maggiore boomed the hour of eight, and made our way to the 
centre of festivity, the Place of St. Mark, which was well-nigh 
impassable from the lounging, chattering, gesticulating, trick- 
playing crowd which surrounded the dancing stage erected under 
the very shadow of the gaunt, grave old Campanile. 

We were not very much impressed with the character of 
the fun. Upper-class Venice certainly did not condescend to play 
the fool in costume, either because it was too chilly for such 
exercise, or because it was more dignified to patronise comfortably 
from the warm and brilliantly lighted rooms of Florian’s or the 
Quadri. But lower-class Venice entered into the affair with zest, 
and, like lower class anywhere else, marked their enthusiasm and 
delight at the temporary escape from order and decorum by horse- 
play and practical joking of a substantial rather than a refined 
nature. 

The best feature of the whole affair to our minds was the 
anticking of a company of Pierrots, who, we were told, were young 
gentlemen of position. Wherever they went there was fun and 
merriment of the genuine carnival type, although a similar exhi- 
bition on the part, say, of Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates, 
would, according to our ideas, be deemed childish and an ana- 
chronism. 

An hour or so, however, of pushing and squeezing amidst a hot, 
tobacco- and garlic-impregnated crowd was enough for us, so we 
adjourned to a German restaurant famous for its beer. The place 
was crowded, and was dense with smoke, so that we only gained 
the beer by our exchange; but we were assured that there would 
be some fun presently, so we waited. 

Presently the Pierrots came in, tipping off hats, grimacing at 
old ladies, smiling and professing ardent love to young and comely 
ones; swilling any beer that came handy, screeching horribly 
through tin horns, under the guidance of a gorgeously dressed 
individual who carried a silk banner. This man attracted general 
attention from his absurd antics and his admirable burlesque 
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acting ; but he rivetted mine in particular because under the 
mask of rouge and whitening I recognised a rejuvenated edition 
of —Jackson. 

They visited every table in succession, offering crackers and 
confetti, jabbering the most absurd nonsense, until they reached 
ours. One of the Pierrots coming to me, I beseeched him, in the 
best Italian I could muster, to drop Momus for a minute, and to 
tell me who the leader was. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ he’s an American who lives at the Hotel Danieli 
—very rich, very rich.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ I replied. 

Jackson came prancing and pirouetting up to our table, and, 
apparently not observing me, commenced a volley of utter non- 
sense in most villanous Italian in the ears of my friend. 

‘He’s not an Italian, or I’m a Dutchman,’ said my friend to 
me in a whisper. 

‘No,’ said I, aloud ; ‘ his name’s Jackson, and he lives at Brix- 
ton. Look out, or he'll ask you for the loan of twenty pounds to 
carry him back to his starving wife and children.’ 

Jackson started, and dropped his bag of confetti in his utter 
amazement. 

‘Yes,’ I continued, rising and holding him by the lappel of his 
embroidered coat, * you’re a regular swindler, and I dare say you 
little expected to find any one who would recognise you in such a 
guise at such a time and place, and [’'m going to be even with 
you.’ 

By this time he had recovered his self-possession, and calling 
his troupe, pointed me out as an English lunatic, who was calling 
him a swindler. This effrontery stirred my blood up, and I 
repeated my accusation in louder tones, and with additional 
epithets. 

This seemed to rouse the Pierrots, who resented such an attack 
upon one who, for the time being at least, was of them; and 
by their threatening gesticulations and fierce jabberings I saw 
that a row was imminent. The people in the restaurant, too, who 
had hitherto imagined that the whole affair was part of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, when they learnt the real state of affairs, that 
a gentleman Pierrot had been called a swindler and a blackguard 
by an English stranger, came crowding round; and I believe in 
another minute we should have been turned neck and crop out of 
the room, if not otherwise maltreated, had I not called out at the 
top of my voice :—‘ Is there any Englishman here who can speak 
Italian?’ There was silence for a moment, and then a gruff voice 
from a distant corner said :—~ 
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‘Yes, I can speak the lingo; I ain’t been here for ten years 
without larnin’ it. What is it, sir?’ 

I explained to the speaker, who was a big burly fellow, attired 
as a sailor, how matters stood. 

‘Well, I’m blowed,’ he: said, when I had finished, ‘that’s the 
werry same chap that did me t’other day—just the same story 
every bit on’t. You're right, sir, and confound the mounseers, 
says I. Jes’ let me get a hold on him, and I’ll —~’ 

What he would have done did not transpire, for he jumped up 
from his seat, elbowed his way through the crowd, and made to 
where Jackson had been standing. But Jackson had gone. 

The next day I went to the Hotel Danieli. ‘Does any one of 
the name of Jackson, an Englishman, live here?’ I asked of the 
landlord. 

‘No, sir,’ he replied ; ‘we have but one guest in the house, 
and his name is Vincent, and he is an American—very rich, sir, 
very rich.’ 

‘Is he in the house now ?’ I asked, ‘ for I have some particular 
business with him.’ 

‘T’ll see, sir, replied the landlord, ringing the bell. ‘Is the 
American gentleman at home ?’ he asked of the waiter. 

‘No, sir,’ replied the man; ‘ he came in about midnight from 
the carnival, changed his dress, and went away again, saying that 
he would return.’ 

I called two or three times during the week, but Jackson, alias 
Vincent, had not turned up, and the landlord was in despair, as 
his visitor had not paid bis bill for a fortnight. 

We left shortly after; but I very much doubt if Jackson was 
seen in Venice again. 

Quite eight years afterwards I took my passage one afternoon 
upon the good steamer Habakkuk E. Dodge, bound from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. I describe her as ‘good’ because she was 
so described in the ‘ sheddle’ in the hall of the Granite House, 
St. Louis; but so far as my subsequent experience went, she 
turned out to be anything but good, although the skipper, a rank 
Kentuckian, declared that he’d ‘fixed the voyage between St. 
Louis and Noo Orleens in five hours less time than any other boat, 
he had, and that’s a fact.’ 

As I stepped on board, I saw another steamer lying alongside 
the quay, which had steam up, and was advertised to start with 
us; and the pilot, with whom I was already friends, guessed there’d 
be a race. 

This was not comforting, for I had read in books of travel and 
adventure of midnight races between the high-pressure hoats of 
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the Mississippi, and the chief associations in my mind with these 
events were the bursting of boilers, blowings up, conflagrations, 
and horrible collisions with snags. 

However, I had taken my ticket, my baggage was aboard, and 
the presence of two or three hundred other passengers solaced me 
with the idea that after all these were but travellers’ yarns, or 
people would not travel so frequently by the steamers. Little was 
I acquainted with the recklessness of the American people, whose 
monopoly of ‘big things’ in catastrophes, as in all else, makes 
them living exponents of the proverb that ‘ familiarity breeds 
contempt.’ 

We started at midnight, and I was relieved to see that the 
St. Louis, the opposition steamer, was still at her moorings, 
although her smoke stacks were in full operation, and her bell and 
whistle were going furiously. To retread old ground in the shape 
of describing a Mississippi steamboat voyage does not come within 
the scope of this paper ; suffice it, therefore, to say that we reached 
Memphis, which is about a third of the way, without mishap, and 
without having even sighted the smoke of the St. Louis. 

Off Blues Point, however, some miles below Memphis, about 
midnight, there was a visible excitement in the neighbourhood of 
the glass steering house, and I, who was the only passenger awake, 
went up to inquire the reason, 

‘Look thar, sir, astern,’ said the skipper, pointing with the 
thumb of his right hand over his shoulder without turning his 
head. ‘That thar’s the St. Lowis; we oughter be ten miles 
ahead of her; but them derned niggers were so powerful slow in 
gettin’ aboard them molasses at Memphis.’ 

I looked, and beheld, amidst the dense blackness of the night, 
what seemed to be some unearthly fiery creature rounding the 
point we had passed some five minutes previously—the two side 
lights representing the eyes, the glare of her furnace a horrible 
mouth, and the distinctly audible beats of her huge paddles simu- 
lating her angry pantings to come up with us. 

‘ Keppins is spry, and that’s a fact,’ said the skipper, lighting 
a huge cigar; ‘and [ reckon he won’t spare an inch of timber to 
send the St. Louis along; but the old Hab, she’s got legs too, 
and ef Keppins beats us, as he oughter do, considerin’ his boat's 
new and this ’ere has been runnin’ five years, it’ll be by accident, 
I’m thinkin’? 

‘ Accident!’ I thought with a shudder, ‘that means to say 
that this reckless fellow is going to send us along at full speed 
until we either blow up or catch fire ;’—the latter seeming to be 
the most probable to me, when I thought that we were but a huge 
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mass of dry woodwork heaped like spare fuel about a seething fiery 
furnace. 

However, here I was, so I quieted my fears as best I could, and 
even took sufficient interest in the race to take a quiet bet with 
the skipper that we would win. 

Our furnace roared, our stacks poured forth volumes of smoke 
and sparks, our huge paddles thrashed the waters until we shook 
and throbbed as if the boat herself was audibly expressing her 
interest in the race. 

‘ See, sir, he’s firing up,’ said the skipper. ‘ Let her have it, 
boys,’ he roared down the tube communicating with the engine- 
room; ‘four more revolutions a minute, and five dollars a head if 
we whip her.’ 

Our craft seemed to bound over the sullen, black waters; the 
irregular, fantastic outlines of the trees on the banks sped by us 
like affrighted phantoms; still the fiery eyes and mouth of the 
St. Lowis grew bigger and bigger, and the sound of her pantings 
more and more distinct. 

Our skipper was almost beside himself. Cigar after cigar he 
smoked and threw away; he pulled his broad hat over his brows 
and flopped it back again; he plunged his hands into his pockets 
and withdrew them with a jerk as if they had been stung, all the 
while muttering execrations and charitable wishes, any single 
one of which, if it had taken effect, would certainly have sent the 
St. Louis and all on board her to the bottom. 

Suddenly, as the nose of the enemy was within a steamer’s 
length of our stern in a parallel line about three hundred yards 
away, there was a sharp click at our feet, followed by a rattling of 
chains. 

‘Steering gear’s snapped, sir,’ roared out a voice from some- 
where amid the black recesses of our stern. 

What the skipper said upon reception of this news, I need not 
repeat, but he subsequently roared down the communication tube 
in a voice of frenzy, ‘ Stop her !’ 

Our paddles stopped, but our way on was considerable, and we 
drifted ahead for some yards ere it was patent that the Habakkuk 
E. Dodge was out of the race. 

‘Whipped yer this time, was wafted over the waters to us 
from the St. Lowis, which was now directly abeam of us. Our 
skipper had not framed his stinging retort, when a sheet of flame 
leapt into the air from where the St. Lowis was, followed by an 
unearthly roar, then for a second or two a dead silence, then a 
confused cry of agony from many directions. 

* Lower away the boats!’ yelled our skipper ; and although this 
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was done smartly enough, their progress from our boat to the scene 
of the disaster was considerably delayed by the frantic exertions of 
our passengers to get into them, for the fearful roar and the blaze 
of light had awakened them, and nothing but absolute exertion of 
force could make them believe for some minutes that the accident 
had not happened to us. 

Horror-struck as I was, I could not resist the temptation of 
putting out with one of the boats on the errand of mercy. Our 
darkies pulled with a will, and, although the scene of the disaster 
was now wrapped in the blackness of night, the heartrending cries 
of the unfortunates still struggling for life in the waters were quite 
sufficient guides. 

We had pulled on board perhaps half a dozen men, women, and 
children, and, as our craft was already almost gunwale deep in the 
water, we were turning her round for the steamer, when a faint 
voice, almost under where I was pulling, said :— 

‘Take us aboard—take us aboard, for pity’s sake!’ 

‘ Ain’t got room,’ said the coxswain ; but: I, leaning over, caught 
hold of the poor fellow’s arm, and so dragging him along, we went 
back as hard as the men could lay oars to water. 

Just as we arrived at the foot of the accommodation ladder, I 
felt the hold of the man I had saved relax; however, I stuck to 
him with my other hand, and he was pulled up with the other 
poor wretches, some of whom seemed quite dazed and out of their 
minds at the reality of being saved. 

The skipper came below with a lantern, and threw its glare 
on the face of him I had saved. 

‘Guess he’s fixed,’ he said. ‘ Poor old Keppins! him and I 
hev had many a high old time of it racin’ along this ere bit.’ 

‘ Keppins ?’ I said, as I looked at the face of the dead man, 
‘when I last saw him, his name was Jackson !’ 

‘Mebbe,’ said the skipper, ‘the old cuss was allus a-christenin’ 
of himself; and, between me and you, sir, Keppins and I was allus 
good friends, but he was a bit of a rogue, and that’s a fact.’ 

Thus tragically terminated my connection with Jackson. 
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AN AMERICAN ENGINEER'S STORY 


Some one has called mine the ‘ Cosmopolitan profession’; such I 
myself have certainly found it. Our pleasant club-house in New 
York contains a particularly pleasant library, in which silence is 
enforced, and there is a large open fireplace. Now that fortune 
keeps me in a great city and surrounded by bricks and mortar, I 
baffle her by frequent excursions into an ideal world. I often sit 
before this fire, and rarely fail to lose myself among visions, evolved 
from the blazing coals, of past days and scenes. I sometimes see the 
cis-Mississippi prairies as | knew them when we were running the 
lines for what are now Central, but were then far Western railways. 
Then again I find myself transported to distant lands, where, if 
not engaged in construction, I was charged to inspect it. I 
remember the first passage of the Mont Cenis tunnel, the build- 
ing of the toy Japanese road from Yokohama to Tokio, and the 
plucky attempt to construct and maintain a line in China. 
During the years covered by these wanderings, I had my share 
of what might be called ordinary adventures, not un: ittended by 
peril, but it is from later experiences in my native land, after my 
last return thereto, that I draw a host of the most vivid and 
interesting reminiscences. My thoughts recur most frequently 
of all to the following strange episode of frontier life, of which 
I can almost say pars fui. From the manner of my first ac- 
quaintance with the principal actors therein to my last sight of 
any of them, the details stand out in my memory as altogether 
dramatic and essentially characteristic. 

When I was working as a youngster on the prairie surveys in 
Illinois, most of the region between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains was known as the ‘ Great American Desert ;’ yet 
I have lived to see it traversed by lines of railway, great and small, 
and already supporting a large population. I had no experimental 
acquaintance with it until after the building of the ‘U.P.’ (as 
they always call the Union Pacific Railway), but from that time 
until quite recently I have had occasion at intervals to inspect 
both completed lines and the surveys for projected ones, and I have 
come to know most of the country from the Yellowstone Park to 
Paso del Norte. It is a region which I dearly love, and I am fain 
to interrupt the thread of any story I may le telling of days 
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passed there to dwell on its rare fascinations. ‘I had rather die 
there than live here, exclaimed the other day a poor fellow whom 
pecuniary interests had brought from the Snowy Range to a desk in 
a New York office, and I could quite understand his vehemence. 
Some of the hardest-headed fellows I ever knew have been enthu- 
siastic lovers of the ‘ Dome of the Continent,’ and never tired of 
dwelling on the magnificent mountain scenery, the exhilarating 
atmosphere, and the freedom of the life. I was joining mentally 
in such pxans of praise as I journeyed one pleasant autumn, not 
many years ago, down the little narrow-gauge Colorado road from 
Pueblo to El Moro. When the beautiful Spanish Peaks are in 
sight, I can never take my eyes off them. ‘ Wahatoya’ the Indians 
called the two splendid mountains rising side by side out of the 
plain, and they were never more clearly cut than when I gazed at 
them from the rear platform. I have seen nothing in any land 
like their outline, and then they suggest all sorts of fanciful ideas, 
standing as they do like sentinels on the frontier of that southern 
region to which modern scholars are assigning a strange pre- 
historic past. TI left the train at the little station, and was about 
tu take an omnibus for a four-mile trip to an inn, when a driver 
suggested that three of the passengers should ride in his ‘ carry- 
all.” Those who did so, including myself, were strangers to each 
other, and I could not even see the man who sat beside me on the 
back seat. While we were rolling over the sage-brush a voice 
came to my ears from the darkness at my side— 

‘I’ve seen rougher rides than this, sir.’ 

* Indeed ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I’m one of two survivors of a coach-load in Arizona. 
The Apaches attacked us. We give ’em as good a racket as we 
could, but they went right clean throngh us —and they killed every 
man in that coach but me and my pard, and’ (here the voice 
became a little tremulous) ‘they put us in the corral to keep us 
till morning’ (which meant a good deal in view of the way in 
which Apaches treat prisoners). ‘We managed to get out in the 
night, and we 7a, sir, ran like—for our lives along the trail—and 
we were just dead beat out, sir—and we heard horses coming— 
and we crouched down alongside of that trail in terror, and 
listened, with our hearts in our mouths. My God! sir, I heard 
the rattle of the scabbards on the boots! It was two companies 
of cavalry. We jumped up—the major didn’t more than let me 
finish my story. Said he to us, “Get up behind a man each of 
you, and show us the way in!” 

‘ Weil, sir, them poor fellows in that coach weren’t long being 
revenged. Every one of them cavalrymen had a good cutlass—and 
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a good carbine—and a good six-shooter—and you bet he used 
‘em all!’ 

Just then we came into the light of the little inn at Trinidad, 
and I turned with much interest to look at my companion. He 
was a large and powerful man with a light beard, in ordinary 
attire, and carrying a small satchel in his hand. He was looking 
at me, too, and with a smile anda shake of the head he seemed 
to disengage himself from the spell of the grim experience he had 
been narrating. The excitement of the episode had only recurred 
to him in the silence and the darkness, and had needs make way 
for new dangers and difficulties, to be expected at all times in a 
life like his. 

‘I’ve told you quite a story, said he. ‘Somehow it comes 
back to me when I’m inside a carriage in the dark. Are you 
going to stop here? Yes? Well, allow me to introduce myself, 
My name’s James P » engineer’ (this means engine-driver as 
well as engineer proper in the United States) ‘on the “D. & 
R.G” (Denver and Rio Grande).’ 

I shook hands with him and gave him my card, and as we 
registered our names I had a good chance to look at him. He 
had a very fine honest face and blue eyes, and one would trust 
him at a glance. He entertained me much at supper, and 
accepted a cigar when we took our seats on the little verandah. 

*So you're going to Santa Fé,’ he said. ‘ Like enough you’l 
see my pard—him that was with me in the coach in Arizona. I 
didn’t tell you he was in these parts. His name is Charley W . 
and he’s head of a section gang building the A., T., & 8S. FY 
(Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé) ‘south, and maybe you'll strike 
him somewhere near the Pecos River. I hope you will, Colonel’ 
(so every one insisted on calling me), ‘for, though I say it who 
shouldn’t, seeing he’s my pard, there ain’t a better man this side of 
the States. Why, I’ve known him ever since we were boys 
together (he’s three years younger than me) way up in Vermont, 
near Lake Champlain. Both his father and mother died when he 
was a little shaver, and he’s always been just like my own brother. 
He was supposed to live with his uncle, but he was in our house 
most all the time, and we worked together in summer and went to 
school together in winter, and I tell you ’—he turned to me with his 
face beaming with good will—‘ he’s a pard worth having. I hope 
you'll see him, and tell him you saw me, and I was first-rate, and 
wanted him to do anything he could for you. He knows this 
country well.’ 

I told him I should certainly try to see his friend, and we 
talked together until quite late in the evening. I took a great 
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fancy to my new acquaintance, and was glad to learn that we 
should probably meet again, as he was usually detailed for the 
‘ specials ’ (special trains), and I was likely to go over the road 
later on. He accompanied me to the station the next night, and 
I found that what he said to the men had accomplished quite as 
much for my comfort on the journey as my official credentials. 
There were no regular passenger trains, but the men made me 
quite at home in a ‘ caboose’ at the rear of a long string of freight 
vars, and I was safely transported over the Raton Mountains, and 
was sound asleep as we entered New Mexico. From the end of 
the finished line at Los Vegas I rode to Santa Fé on the top of a 
coach, every one of us with his hand on his revolver, for the ‘ road 
agents’ were out in force, and had stopped the stage on its pre- 
vious trip. We did not encounter them, however, and on a beau- 
tiful moonlight night we drove into the Plaza of the City of the 
Holy Faith. Quaint and strange it was, indeed, when I saw it. 
Now the railroad has reached it, and I hear of brick buildings, and 
gas, and a handsome hotel instead of the fonda, where I sat that 
night and sipped my Spanish chocolate. No one contributes more 
to such changes than people of my profession; but I confess'to 
not a little sentiment as to the destruction of such mementoes of 
antiquity—even of pre-Columbian days—as were to be found in 
and about this old town. Brick is a better material for a city 
than adobe, but not half so interesting. 

I passed many pleasant days in New Mexico, and seerned to 
become more and more infected with the dreamy atmosphere and 
ways of Santa Fé. I used to sit for hours under the colonnade 
around the Plaza, smoking and languidly watching the quaint 
scenes passing before my eyes. Maiiana was the motto of Santa 
Fé life in those days; in other words, ‘ Do nothing to-day that you 
ean put off until to-morrow.’ At last I came to my senses, and 
booked myself one day for a seat in the stage for Las Vegas the 
next morning but one. That evening I was sitting on a bench in 
the Plaza, listening to the military band, when I heard voices, 
including a woman’s, raised above ordinary tones from a neigh- 
bouring seat. I looked in that direction and saw (the moonlight 
being very bright) a beautiful girl. She was a blonde, apparently 
of medium height, and rather gaily dressed. She was sitting with 
two men of common appearance, and evidently enjoying herself 
greatly. She might have been twenty years of age, and her hand- 
some face, luxuriant golden hair, and fine figure would have 
attracted notice anywhere, albeit she was over-dressed and in no 
sense refined. It was by no means because she made beaux yeux 
at me that I paid her mental compliments, and recognised in her 
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one of the women dowered with beauty of a kind and degree that, 
whether they reign on thrones or in mining camps, must give 
them a power at once undeniable and unique. I saw her again 
the next day, and learned that she had recently come from ‘the 
States, was the daughter of a contractor on the railroad, and, in 
her ‘ set,’ easily the belle. Something about her brought to my 
mind those striking words of Dr. Oliver Werdell Holmes :— 

‘But here is that terrible fact to begin with, a beautiful young 
girl, with the blood and the nerve-fibre that belong to Nature’s 
women, turned loose among live men. 

‘ Terrible fact ? 

‘Very terrible. Nothing more so, Do you forget the angels 
that lost heaven for the daughters of men? Do you forget Helen, 
and the fair women who made mischief and set nations by the ears 
before Helen was born? If jealousies that gnaw men’s hearts out 
of their bodies—if pangs that waste men to shadows, and drive 
them into raving madness or moping melancholy—if assassination 
and suicide are dreadful possibilities, then there is always some- 
thing frightful about a lovely young woman.’ 

If such things could be said @ propos of a gentle young creature 
sitting with her chaperon at a quiet boarding-house table, with 
what new force, thought I, would they apply to a handsome, bold 
girl, thrown among crowds of rude fierce men on the border. 

Next morning [ took my place in the Southern Overland Mail 
Stage northward. The vehicle was an unusually small one, and 
the inside passengers were not pleased when it stopped, and a new 
claimant for a seat appeared. He was a man of about twenty- 
eight years of age, of vigorous frame, with black eyes, hair, and 
moustache, and as he came near we noticed that his arm was ina 
sling. Suspecting, perhaps, that we were not anxious to be further 
crowded, he quietly remarked— 

‘I’ve been shot, gentlemen, and I must go to where I can find 
a doctor.’ 

Greatly surprised, we made room for him, and asked if he 
were suffering. To this inquiry, repeated at intervals, he invari- 
ably replied in the negative. He accepted a cigar, laughed at 
the jokes and anecdotes with which we sought to beguile the long 
drive, and chatted freely with us. We learned that he was in 
charge of railway construction, and that, in endeavouring to quell 
a disturbance, he had received in his arm the bullet intended by 
an American workman for a Mexican. I talked a good deal with 
him, and all of a sudden it occurred to me to ask if he knew 
Charley W » Whom my friend James P 
meet. 
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‘Why, sir,’ he replied, ‘I know him well, for that’s my name!’ 

This singular encounter made quite an impression on my mind. 
I was pleased to see my friend’s friend, but sorry to find him in 
such a plight, for I could not take the matter as lightly as did he. 
I could not tell him enough about James, and he seemed to love 
speaking of him. His face lighted up as he went on. 

‘ Now, he’s such a pard as few men ever had,’ said he. ‘ He’s 
been more than a brother to me. We've seen good days and 
mighty rough days together, and we’re a-going to see each other 
through every time. I believe he’d give me all he has in the 
world, if I needed it, and he’s welcome to all I’ve got—and that ain’t 
much, to be sure; and what’s a sight more than that,’ he continued, 
‘if one of us was in trouble, the other’d go to the end of the earth 
to stand by him. Why, once, when I was a boy, I went to the 
theatre, and saw a play called the “ Corsican Brothers,” where one 
brother knew when the other’d got something on his mind, or was 
hurt, or’—he lowered his voice—‘ was a-dying. It may be kind o’ 
foolish, but I’ve sometimes allowed that it’s about like that 
with me, and that if Jim got a call to pass in his checks, ’'d—I'd 
somehow or other—I can’t sort of put it in words—J’d know it!” 
He paused a minute, and as his excited thoughts took a new 
direction, he turned to me with a little flash in his eyes, and lips 
closely compressed, and added, ‘ And if there’s a living man harms 
my pard, the world won’t be big enough to hold him and me, and 
don’t you forget it!’ 

Through fifteen long miles of a rough road he sat patient and 
uncomplaining in his seat. Fearing that it would hurt bim, 
despite his courage, to talk, I kept silence after our first conversa- 
tion. With me was a particular friend, a clever doctor, dwelling 
by choice in the West, and when we stopped at Tecolote to change 
horses, I called him off the box and asked him to examine my new 
acquaintance’s arm. He took him into the rude station, and 
shortly emerged, speaking some encouraging words to his patient. 
Taking me aside, he whispered, in his cool, professional way, that 
the poor fellow was in considerable danger, and that any inter- 
ference with the wound by an inexperienced surgeon would 
inevitably bring on lockjaw! We rode twelve miles more, the 
brave fellow still insisting that he was not suffering. Arriving at 
the end of the stage route, I found my car ‘in readiness, with a 
special engine attached. I then told him that he must come with 
me, and that we would nurse him, and run fifty miles an hour for 
a surgeon. The cold perspiration was coming out in beads on his 
forehead, and his pulse was growing weaker, but he said, as firmly 
as ever— 
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‘I couldn’t possibly leave, sir, without the boss’s permission, 
and he is not here.’ 

I could do no more for him, for we were compelled to start. 
I bade him good-bye, and as I shook hands reluctantly with him, 
and sat at the rear of my car as we rolled away in the soft moon- 
light of New Mexico, it seemed to me that I had met as strong a 
soul as that Casabianca whose name has so long been a bhouse- 
hold word. 

As the doctor and I sat looking at the sterile landscape, I told 
him about the young fellow we had just left, and the ‘ pard’ of 
whom he was so fond. The doctor was sympathetic, but very pro- 
fessional, and he kept dwelling on the fact that the man had 
received what he called a ‘surgical shock.’ I insisted that a 
fellow of such infinite pluck and spirit would live through more 
than that, and, after arguing to his heart’s content, he gracefully 
acknowledged that I might be right ; and so it proved. We learned 
some days later that, although he had been at death’s door, he was 
convalescent. 

I mentioned this remarkable experience to several railroad 
officials, and it came to have quite a little notoriety, and led, I was 
glad to discover later on, to some promotion for its hero. En- 
grossing occupation, however, and changing scenes caused it to 
fade from my mind, and I did not visit Santa Fé again for a long 
time. 2 

It was in the course of a pleasant September that I surmounted 
the Veta Pass, and took the newly constructed road south from 
Alamosa. I had been for some time in the Eastern States, and 
among conventional surroundings ; and I had consequently lost in 
a measure the mental attitude of preparedness for strange happen- 
ings which had been induced by previous experiences in the West. 
Indeed, I was habitually dwelling on some important private affairs 
which had occupied my attention at home, and I had not paid 
much heed to the landscape until we arrived, just about sunset, at 
a station called Antonito, where I was to remain for some little 
time. Never shall I forget the sight that met my eyes, the strange 
combinations, the sharply accented contrasts. As I stepped out of 
the train I found myself on an arid, treeless plain. Close at hand 
were the railway buildings, from which a rude street, flanked by 
miserable ‘saloons,’ gambling places, and dance-houses, led to a 
group of adobe houses, forming the town proper. Around were 
strewn heaps of offal and garbage, deposits of rubbish, piles of 
cast-off tin cans. To the near horizon on each side desolation 
reigned; but, as I raised my eyes to the distant eastern sky-line, 
I saw such a glorious and majestic vision that in an instant my 
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squalid surroundings were to me as if they had never been. On the 
sharp summits of a noble, sombre range rested the rays of the 
setting sun, bathing them in a lovely roseate light. In a second 
it flashed across me that at such a moment well might the pious 
Spaniards of old days, bearing the Cross in one hand and the 
sword in the other, and with a reverent medizval symbolism ever 
presenting itself to their minds, have given to these mountains the 
solemn name they have ever since borne, Sangre de Cristo— the 
Blood of Christ.’ I forgot all that was about me, and stood gazing 
until the light faded. Sitting here to-day, long after that time, 
and more than two thousand miles from that place, the transcendent 
spectacle comes back to me, fresh, grand, and moving as ever; and 
to the most blasé of sight-seers, to the men for whom Nature seems 
to have no sensations left, I say with entire confidence, ‘ Go and 
see the Sangre de Cristo from Antonito at sunset!’ 

I found quarters for the night in one of the railroad company’s 
buildings. After supper I was told that a man wished to see me, 
and I had the pleasure of meeting James P——. I asked him 
about his ‘ pard,’ and learned that he was well and prosperous, and 
that the two friends had met quite often of late. P thanked 
me heartily, and with genuine warmth, for what I had done—or 
rather tried to do—for ‘ Charley,’ and heard my commendation of 
his friend’s pluck with, I am sure, far more pleasure than any 
praises of himself could possibly have given him. The next morn- 
ing, to my satisfaction, the doctor with whom I had before 
travelled made his appearance ; a special train, with my friend 
Pp in charge of the engine, was placed at our disposal, and we 
began a series of trips in different directions, and of varying length. 
From Antonito a division of the railroad runs westward to Chama 
and towards Durango, and on this we spent some time. Then we 
made our headquarters for a while at Alamosa, on the Rio Grande. 
I noticed that P seemed much pleased when told of this 
latter choice, and I was not long in discovering the reason. The 
night of our first arrival the doctor and I were invited to a dance 
given at the hotel, and a truly motley party did we find there 
assembled. We were late, and the festivities were at their height. 
The ‘gentlemen’ were railroad men of various degrees, stage 
officials, local tradesmen, miners, and ‘ cowboys.’ The ‘ ladies’ 
were mainly of Mexican blood, but there were a few Americans. 
In the matter of costume there was clearly much liberty allowed— 
or exacted—and a large variety prevailed. About the dress of 
some of the men there was a certain picturesqueness. I noticed 
one in particular of very striking appearance. He was a large and 
powerful man, fully six feet in height, with keen grey eyes, dark 
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hair, and no beard or moustache. He wore a short coat, open over 
a grey flannel shirt, under the rolling collar of which was loosely 
knotted a gay scarf. He was belted, booted, and spurred, and had 
a large grey sombrero with a gilt cord around the crown. The 
face was of a type which I know well on the frontier—cold, cruel, 
Mephistophelian—the face of an actual gambler, and easily pos- 
sible desperado. As I looked at him, I saw his eyes turned, with an 
exceedingly unpleasant expression in them, towards a corner of the 
room. Following their direction I saw my friendly engineer, his 
honest face suffused with pleasure, talking eagerly to the very girl 
whom I had last seen in the Plaza at Santa I°é. She looked as 
handsome as ever as she sat there, playing with her fan, and raising 
her eyes from time to time to the face of the good fellow talking 
to her. I saw him unfold a paper and hand her a bunch of flowers, 
and then I turned to look at my fierce neighbour. His face had 
grown even more savage than before, and his look boded no peace 
for P . Iseemed to see trouble ahead, and I looked around 
for our well-known scout ‘ Pistol Johnny.’ He was refreshing him- 
self at the bar, and politely asked me to join him; but, upon my 
declining, he readily gave me his attention, and answered my 
questions promptly. The man was a well-known ‘sport’ and 
gambler, and the sobriquet by which he was known was ¢ Faro 
Sam.’ Like many men of his class, he was born in a quiet rural 
district of New England, had fallen into evil ways, gone to the 
West, and become a professional desperado. 

‘He’s a mighty tough customer, sententiously remarked Pistol 
Johnny, as he struggled with an infamous cigar. ‘There ain’t 
many of the boys d like to tackle him, for he’s on the shoot every 
time. The gal’s pretty, ain’t she? I tell you, she’s just a daisy. 
Lots of the boys is mashed on her. Does she like Jim P—— ? 
Well, I should smile. He’s got the inside track, and he'll keep 
it, unless Faro Sam chips in. Looks as if he was a-goin’ to, 
don’t it?’ | 

It did indeed. The gambler walked slowly across the room 
just as the master of ceremonies was calling upon the ‘ gentlemen’ 





to choose partners for the next dance. The girl was apparently 
about to take the engineer's arm, when the gambler abruptly 
pushed before him, and spoke hurriedly, and in an undertone, to 
her. I was watching the party closely, and to me she seemed to 
hesitate, but to be strongly impelled to desert her late attendant, 
when he quietly drew her arm within his, and walked away. 
What might have happened I know not, but just at that moment 
a comrade of the gambler hurriedly approached him, whispered 
something in his ear, drew him away, and compelled him, appa- 
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rently with great reluctance, to accompany him out of the room. 
A few minutes later I heard them ride away. I was right in 
thinking that only something very urgent could induce Faro Sam 
to leave the room at such a time. His comrade had brought him. 
word that a strong party of miners from a camp in the San Juan 
country, one of whom he had robbed at a game played with marked 
cards, had started to find and punish him. With some of his com- 
panions he had managed to get on a construction train bound 
South, and I hoped we had seen the last of him for a long while. 
Next day I met my friend James walking with the girl who had 
been his partner, and he stopped and with a hearty good will 
introduced me to her. I talked with the pair for a few minutes, 
during which I had an excellent opportunity of observing this 
beautiful young woman, for such she undeniably was. She carried 
herself with grace, and with what one might almost call the grand 
air. Eyes, hair, complexion, figure were lovely, and hands and 
feet small and pretty. What was it, I asked myself, as I talked 
with her and as I walked on to the hotel afterwards, which affected 
me so unpleasantly as underlying all her charms? It was not the 
rather unrefined voice and manner, nor the inelegant language 
alone—but something which I could not fathotn had left a curiously 
unfavourable impression on my mind. ‘That afternoon I started 
for Wagon Wheel Gap, and was gone fora week. I passed through 
Alamosa on my return, and chanced to meet Pistol Johnny. This 
worthy took a serious view of the little affair in the dancing-room, 
to which he alluded as ‘having happened when we were last 
together. 

‘Jim got away with Faro Sam that night,’ said he, ‘ but Faro 
ain’t the man to let it pass. He’s drawed on a fellow for less than 
that before this—and killed him, too. Jim’s got plenty of sand 
(grit), but if I was him I’d always go well-heeled, and look out 
that no one got the drop on me.’ 

A few days later I was at Antonito, and about to take my 
departure for the North. It was early afternoon, and the sun was 
shining brightly. There had been much doing on the railway, and 
a number of men, perhaps twenty-five or thirty, were in and about 
the buildings. On the track stood my car, with the engine 
attached, and my friend Jim had been oiling some valves, and had 
just gone into the ‘cab’ again. I was standing on the platform, 
satchel in hand, and placidly smoking. Suddenly I heard a sound 
of wheels. A waggon, with four or five men in it, came in sight 
Griving at high speed. Down the road it came, passed the station, 
turned, and was rushing even faster than before past the train, 
when a man lifted himself and fired into the cab. In another 
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minute we took out our best engineer, poor James P——, stone 
dead—shot through the heart ! 

Of what followed it is hard to give a clear account. In those 
countries it is rare that a ‘railroad man’ is molested by the 
‘ordinary ‘ roughs’ and mauvais sujets. The freemasonry among 
the craft is perfect, and, including graders, tie-cutters, &c., they 
make a formidable body, and will show a united front against 
aggressors. What had happened was known in an instant, and 
but one thought ran through the minds of all. I had come to know 
most of the fellows, yet in that moment all whom I saw looked 
strange—the expression of their faces had changed, and the 
‘fighting glare’ had come into their eyes. There was a rush to 
quarters for rifles and revolvers, a hurried buckling of cartridge- 
belts. I defy any man who has lived on the border not to imbibe 
something of the gaudiwm certaninis at such a time. I went to 
the car for my trusty Colt’s revolver, and just as I came out with 
it a tall man whom I knew as a chief of construction stepped out 
in front of the gathering group, and in stentorian tones cried— 

‘ All railroad men follow me.’ 

Instinctively I stepped from the car, and was about to fall in 
with the party, when the chief engineer took me by the arm. 

‘You must not go, Colonel,’ he said ; ‘there are plenty of the 
boys, and it ain’t your funeral. The Mexicans hate us, and the 
sheriff is in sympathy with them, but you may bet your life we'll 
have those scoundrels. Keep out of the way, and don’t risk your 
life when you’ve got no call to do so.’ 

Such advice is more easily given than taken. I could not 
have kept back altogether; but, even while he detained me, the 
men were well up the street, and running fast. We followed 
without gaining on them in the least, but we soon heard shots 
ahead of us. A strange scene met our eyes as we came up. At 
the right was a row of three adobe houses. At some distance to 
the left stood an ancient church surrounded by an adobe wall 
about six feet high, and I can almost see at this moment the 
rude white cross standing over the gateway and shining in the 
sun. 

The party had divided, and a number of men had made an attack 
upon the row of houses, in the furthermost of which, it seemed, all 
but one of the ruffians from the waggon had taken refuge. Several 
shots had already been exchanged with them, and an entrance had 
been forced into the nearest of the houses. Just. before I reached 
the spot the wall between this and the second had been broken 
down, and several resolute fellows passed through the breach. They 
were making ready to assault the besieged party, when a white 
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handkerchief fastened to a stick was shown at the upper part of 
one of the windows, and the men inside called for a parley. 
Strange enough it was. They represented, with perfect coolness, 
that while they themselves were ‘ gone up sure,’ several of the 
assailants would certainly be killed in the attack, as the besieged 
were thoroughly armed. Under the circumstances they would 
surrender, if guaranteed a respite of twenty-four hours before they 
were lynched! These terms the raiiroad men decided to accept, 
and the surrender was accordingly made. I was not a witness of 
it, for my attention had been distracted by other proceedings. A 
number of men, their rifles at their hips, were cautiously taking 
up distance, with their eyes fixed on the wall surrounding the 
ancient church. I learned through a hurried statement that the 
ringleader of the murderers, the man who had fired the fatal shot, 
had managed to get his splendid white horse (which must have 
peen saddled and in readiness), and sheltered himself behind the 
farther wall of the church. He was known to be heavily armed, 
and a dead shot. I could see nothing of him, but I saw the clever 
tactics of the West carried out by men who knew them well. 
Separating like skirmishers going into action, they were watching 
fora chance. Ina minute there came hurriedly up a well-known 
sharp-shooter, with a heavy Berdan rifle. He had hardly passed 
me when he stopped and set the sights as deliberately as if about 
to fire at a target. Then he proceeded rapidly in a direction that 
would soon bring the farther side of the church enclosure within 
range. 

‘If Steve draws a bead on him, he'll drop him sure,’ said, ex- 
citedly aman at my side. ‘Faro Sam's got a fine Winchester 
(rifle), and shoots straight every time ; but Steve's rifle can carry 
a long way farther.’ 

FaroSam! The whole thing flashed across me in a minute— 
the ball at Alamosa ; the beautiful girl ; the look on the desperado’s 
face; the rencontre 





and this was the sequel! Even in these 
exciting moments there came back to me my ominous forebodings 
in the Plaza at Santa Fé. ‘If assassinations and suicides are 
dreadful possibilities, then there is always something———’ 

Crack ! 

Does any one ever forget that sound—the discharge of a loaded 
rifle at close quarters? The ruffian must have shown his hat or 
arm above the wall; and as I was looking in that direction, I saw 
a little dust fly from its top, so close had been the shot. Ere 
another minute there were half a dozen more reports, and a horse 
appeared clear of the corner of the wall. Beyond, and sheltered 
by him, was a man. In less time than it takes to write it, he had 
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fired his rifle, resting on the saddle, thrown it down, sprung on the 
horse’s back, a revolver in each hand; and, discharging them 
rapidly and driving the spurs into the fine steed’s flanks, he was 
off. Again a second, and Steve ‘drew his bead.’ As I heard the 
report, I saw the man reel and drop his hand to his thigh ; but he 
did not fall, and was soon out of range. Then there was a cry for 
horses, and a pursuit was speedily organised. 

‘ Steve’s kinder lost his grip,’ said the man who had spoken to 
me before. ‘Perhaps the sun got in his eyes. It’s mighty rough 
he missed the cuss’sheart. Never mind, we’re a-going to get him 
now.’ 

‘Are you sure of that ?’ 

‘Certain. There ain’t no settlements except railroad camps 
for miles and miles the way he’s gone. He couldn’t get a change 
of horses to save his life, and the boys'll have all they want. It 
won't take ’em long to run him down.’ 

I saw four or five horsemen, heavily armed and finely mounted, 
ride away ; I saw a group of men caring tenderly for the remains 
of the dead engineer; I saw the grim guard outside the door of 
the house in which were the surrendered prisoners. Then I went 
to the train, now in charge of a new engineer; and, unable to 
postpone my departure, bade ‘ the boys’ good-bye, and stood on 
the platform as we ran rapidly towards the North. 

Away to the East there was the solemn Sangre de Cristo looking 
down again just as when the pioneers of Spain gazed wonderingly 
thereon, and there were no jealousies and brawls and murders 
tainting the land over which the great range keeps watch and 
ward. 

‘ There ain’t much show for them cusses when they come to try 
‘em to-morrow, said a brakeman who came out to adjust the signal- 
cord. ‘They’ve been spotted, and they’re an unrighteous lot.’ I 
knew he spoke the truth, and I ought not to leave this veracious 
narrative of a phase of frontier life, which seems so lawless to 
dwellers in other lands, without a word of comment. 

As has been happily said, the wave of civilisation creeping west- 
ward, and climbing higher and higher on the sides of the Sierra 
Madre, washes before it a scum of villany and vileness. That 
means, lawless by the standard of old communities, seem needful 
to suppress them is true. Without entering into the ethics of the 
question, I would simply say that in the experience not only of 
myself, but of all the friends on the plains and in the mountains 
with whom I have talked, the wrong man has never yet been 
lynched. 

It must have been several months later than the events just 
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described that I received in New York a letter from my friend 
the doctor, from which I will make some extracts :— 

‘ By the way, you remember that shooting affair at Antonito 
when your friend the engineer was killed. We ought to have 
had Gaboriau or Boisgobey to record the sequel. The boys didn’t 
catch the runaway after all, much to their disgust. The girl at 
Alamosa seemed dreadfully cut up, and she made her father take 
her away. Meantime that pard of the engineer that behaved so 
pluckily in the Santa Fé stage with us came up to find out about 
his friend’s death, and I met him. He was mightily changed, and 
as silent as possible. He saw the girl, and gave her some little 
souvenir out of P ’s effects, which were handed over to him. 
Then, staying two or three days, he went around the place making 
inquiries about the man that shot his pard. I was present when 
he was questioning some of the boys, and I can tell you that I 
would rather have a bloodhound on my trail than a man of his 
force, with such a look as I saw in those black eyes of his. Ina 
few weeks we began to hear about the doings of a new desperado 
called “Sam the Rustler,” who was running amuck through the 
mining camps and on some of the ranches. No one could appre- 
hend him for some time, but at last they did succeed in surprising 
him, and a sheriff and his deputy brought him into Silver City 
handcuffed. They left him in a room in charge of a man with a 
shot-gun, and went to dinner. All of a sudden the villain raised 
his manacled hands and struck the guard as dead as Julius Cesar. 
A darkey was in the next room, and he made him knock off the 
handcuffs. Then he waited until the sheriff and ceputy came out, 
and shot them both with the shot-gun and got their revolvers, In 
another minute he ran out into the street, forced the people whom 
he met into line and covered them with his revolvers while he 
made a fellow bring a horse all saddled, and then he jumped on 
his back and was off unhurt! About two days later, a man came 
into the town with an appointment to take the poor sheriff’s place, 
and in two days more word came that he had met the “ Rustler ” 
single-handed, and put a bullet through him. 

‘And now comes the strange part of the story. “Sam the 
Rustler” and ‘ Faro Sam ” are one, and the newly appointed sheriff 
is our friend the plucky pard! There is vendetta and poetical 
justice for you. Now, only yesterday, a friend of mine came in 
from the South and told me the strangest thing of all, which they 
managed to keep from the pard. That handsome girl was not 
only at the bottom of the whole thing (they found all this out from 
letters among the dead ruffian’s effects), but she had been playing 
the men against each other all through. She was deep in with 
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Faro Sam when she was encouraging poor P , and when the 
latter was killed Faro thought he had a clear field, and yet she 


was throwing him overboard too. She had written to him in a. 


way which would have driven a better man mad, and done credit 
to the most accomplished coquette living, The man, strange to 
say, was desperately in love with her to the last, and she had told 
him that she was going to marry a miner who made a tremendous 
strike at Leadville. I hear she has married him, and they are 
going East. I will give you the odds you will see her yellow hair 
and blue eyes on the Avenue at Newport next summer. Well, all 
I can say is, Quelle femme !’ 

Quelle femme indeed, I thought, as I laid the letter down. 
Dr. Holmes must have had a prophetic vision of her when he wrote 
about ‘ terrible facts.’ 

‘A card for you, sir.’ 

I took it. ‘ Charles W. » Lread. I jumped from my chair 
and went into the reception-room of the club, There stood the 
man whom I had met with his arm in a sling on the Santa Fé road, 
He responded gravely to my greeting, and took a chair, putting 
his hat down, and making all his movements with a marked and 
curious deliberation. He declined a cigar, and then I waited some 
minutes for him to speak. At first he looked straight in front of 
him, but he turned towards me before beginning. He spoke 
slowly throughout, pausing at first: between his sentences, but after- 
wards delivering them continuously. Very curiously, too, as a sort 
of subdued emotion gained upon him, he fell into an extreme 
Western dialect not at all habitual to him in time past. My 
interest and sympathy were rivetted from the first, and increased as 
he went on to an almost painful extent. 

‘T’ve just arrived from New Mexico and Colorado, Colonel,’ said 
he. ‘The railroad people gave me your address, and I was bound 
to find you. Perhaps you don’t know what hard times I’ve been 
through since I saw you. I know you was at Antonito when my 
poor pard passed in his checks. I was down near Albuquerque a 
day before that, and somehow I got to thinkin’ about Jim—dgot 
kinder oneasy about him, as yer might say. I couldn’t get him 
off my mind, an’ when I went to bed I lay awake a long while 
thinkin’ about him—an’ when I fell asleep, Colonel, jest as sure as 
you're a-settin’ there, I saw him in a dream, just as nateral as life, 
an’ lookin’ at me kinder anxious like as ef there war somethin’ 
a-troublin’ him, an’I tried to get to him, an’ couldn’t, an’ I woke up 
in a cold perspiration—an’ then next day I was like a man in a 
dream all the time, an’ the boys not understandin’ what was the 
matter. When I’d had my dinner in the boardin’ car, I set thar 
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a-thinkin’, an’ bein’ tired from not hevin’ hed sleep the night be- 
fore, I fell a-dozin’, an’-—Colonel, I’m a-tellin’ yer the livin’ truth— 
I see my pard cold an’ still; an’ I jumped up with a yell, an’ the 
boys thought I was mad—an’ they allowed I’d hed too much to 
drink, an’ I couldn’t make ’em understand thet I knowed some- 
thin’ ’d happened to Jim. Then I got leave an’ went up to Santa 
Fé, an’ on to Espanola, inquirin’, an’ I got to Antonito an’ found 
out what hed happened. Colonel, I warn’t surprised, nor yit, 
jest then, so wild ez yer’d think—fur, yer see, I was worst. 
hit when I see him in the second dream, an’ somethin’ kinder went 
right through my heart then, an’ I couldn’t suffer much more. 
But, Colonel ’—and here there was something infinitely pathetic 
about his voice and manner—‘ did yer ever know anythin’ so hard— 
yer knowed Jim—an’ he thought a heap o’ yer—an’ thet’s why I 
can talk to yer about him. The Lord never made a whiter man— 
with his great big heart, an’ so kind an’ tender an’ strong. And 
only think, Colonel—him to be killed by that ungodly hound. 
It’s the roughest thing I ever see in all my life. Yer see, Colonel, 
I thought the world of my pard, an’ I ain’t seemed to myself to be 
the same man since he was killed. As for the man thet shot him 
—well, I never hed but one thought concernin’ him after I got the 
news. I won’t never go back on the railroad bosses as long as I 
live—they treated me white, give me leave of absence an’ said as 
how they'd keep my place forme. As for the boys, yer know what 
great big-hearted fellows they are, an’ they couldn’t do enough for 
me. They took care of me, an’ give me money an’ clothes, an’ a 
horse, an’ everything I needed. An’ perhaps you didn’t know Bill 
that was fireman with Jim, an’ loved him like a brother. Poor 
Bill was kinder low down before that, hevin’ his wife and children 
bad with mountain fever, an’ his savin’s used up, but he come to 
me with the tears runnin’ down his cheeks, an’, sez he, “ Charley, 
I’ve got one good thing left, an’ I’m a-goin’ to give it to yer. It’s 
my rifle, an’ you know there ain’t a better one in the country. I 
wish it was my call to use it—but it ain’t—it’s yours—and it won’t 
go back on yer—only, Charley, mind yer shoot straight.” 

‘Well, Colonel, I said good-bye to the boys, an’ lit out. I 
kinder thought I had a tough job before me, but I didn’t mind, 
so long as I got on that feller’s track. Yer see he knowed mighty 
well what he was about. The way he got away from the boys thet 
was chasin’ him was by hevin’ an order he’d forged on the graders’ 
camps to give him a mount ’cause he was on railroad business. 
I got after him, an’ I follered on. I didn’t mind life nor yit death, 
an’ I didn’t feel hunger, nor cold, nor wet, fur I was kinder wild 
jist to catch up. I tell yer, Colonel, he was the deepest one sit. 
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I lost the trail once, an’ couldn’t hear no more of Faro Sam. I 
hunted round a long time, an’ one night I was sittin’ in a saloon 
an’ heerd some cowboys a-talkin’ about the new “ tough,” Sam the 
Rustler. One of ’em asked what sort of a-lookin’ feller he was, an’ 
when I heerd the answer, it come to me straight thet he was my 
man. ‘The next week I chipped in with some vigilantes that was 
after a gang for stealin’ mules. We caught one feller, but the 
boys thought he warn’t in it, an’ they let him go. I followed him 
when he was a-leavin’, an’ hed a talk jest outside the town. 
* Young feller,” says I, “ the boys has let yer off, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ 
back on ’em. All the same, [ know ye’re in Sam’s gang. Now 
when yer see him, jest yer say thet yer met an old pard of Jim 
P ’s, an’ the old pard wanted to meet him—thet’s all.” 

‘Yer see, Sam knowed me, an’ he’d understand what I meant. 
Well, I follered him up, but I was took with fever down to Socorro, 
an’ when I come round he’d killed thet thar sheriff, an’ then I 
allowed I’d get sworn in, an’ they give me the appointment an’ 
welcome, but I allow he didn’t know it. So I got on his trail in 
about two days, an’ I knowed he was a-comin’ up through a gulch, 
an’ I got behind a rock an’ waited for him. It come on to rain 
fearful, an’ I was wet through, thinkin’ only how to keep my car- 
tridges dry. Then the sun come out, an’ pretty soon I heard 
horses’ steps, an’ he come along. You know, Colonel, how he 
come up on my poor pard—you know how he didn’t give him no 
show—jest clean murdered him. Well, I didn’t have no call to do 
thet. I come out an’ faced him, an’ he knew me ina second, an’ he 
drawed quicker’n a wink, but I saw his face change, an’, Colonel, I 
knowed jest as sartin as we're sittin’ here, thet he’d miss me an’ 
I wouldn’t miss him. An’ so it was. It was a close call for me, 
but the old rifle carried true. But only think, Colonel, of the 
difference between the life of this ungodly rough an’ my poor pard, 
thet you knowed, an’ he hevin’ so big a heart, an’ j 

For the first time he passed his sleeve over his eyes. Ina 
minute he went on again. 

‘I knowed, Colonel, an’ the boys knowed, thet you thought a 
sight of my pard, so I’ve brought yer a little gold nugget thet we 
found among his things. We allowed yer’d orter have a little 
keepsake of him—an’ I come here to tell yer about what hed hap- 
pened, an’ to bring yer this. The boys sends yer their respects, 
an’ hopes yer’ll come out an’ see ’em again. An’ now I must go. 
No, thank yer, Colonel, I can’t stay. I’m a-goin’ to see Jim’s old 
father—an’ a tough job it is. An’ then I don’t know where I'll 
go—bein’, yer see, kinder broke up since my pard passed in his 
checks. Well, Colonel, good-bye.’ 
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We had come out tothe steps. He looked me in the face, gave 
me a grip of the hand, and walked down the Avenue. It was a 
beautiful afternoon, and a gay crowd filled the side-walk. Between 
lovely girls and ‘ golden youth,’ between dignified old gentlemen 
and hurrying messengers, my friend strode on, never once turning 
his head. I saw more than one person look after him, and smile 
at the rough clothes and the large sombrero, Then he turned 
the corner. 

I have never seen him again, but I wear habitually on my 
watch-chain the little nugget—a souvenir of as brave men as ever 
lived—the Two Pards. 

A, A, HAYES. 
































Arthur’s fiest. 


Wuere is Sir Arthur laid ? 
Who knows his rest ? 
Deep in a sheltered glade, 

Far in the West: 
Ne’er to that silent strand 
Gallant ship sailed ; 

Never that lonely land 
Mariner hailed. 


Summer reigns endless there, 
Ever as now; 

Iruit-time and blossom fair 
Meet on the bough. 

Calm hath the vale enshrined 
Safely from foes ; 

Thunder nor tempest wind 
Mars its repose. 


There is the champion laid 
Under the trees ; 

Searcely the tender shade 
Stirs with the breeze. 

Flecking the flower-stars 
Azure of sheen, 

Slant fall the softened bars, 
Golden and green. 


Forest-born, faint and few, 
Noises that come, 

Pigeons that sadly coo, 
Insects that hum, 

Mix with the solemn strain, 
As the great deep 
Rises and falls again, 
Lulling his sleep— 


ARTHUR'S REST, 


Stars from the purple sky, 
Many and large, 

Nightly with changeless eye 
Hold him in charge. 

Peaceful and still he lies, 
Changeless as they ; 

These and the lantern-flies 
Guard him till day. 


Slowly the balmy air 
Brings back his might, 
Heals the sore wounds he bare 
From his last fight ; 
Faulchion and buckler bright, 
Helmet and steed— 
All that beseems a knight, 
Wait for his need. 


Eyes that looked love in his 
Long since are dim ; 

Lips that he wont to kiss 
Lost are to him ; 

Foes whom he knightly fought 
Vex not the shore ; 

Tasks that he kingly wrought 
Claim him no more. 


Yet must a subtler foe 
Threaten our day ; 
Yet with more faith below 
Must our sons pray ; 
Then in the hour of need, 
For his land’s sake, 
Then shall the doom be dreed — 
Arthur shall wake. 


W. WATERFIELD, 




































Uoving a Dream. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 
HIS STORY. 


Hartinaton made his way to Hackney, found the street and 
the row of red-brick almshouse-looking cottages to which Joe Short 
had one day pointed as the place where his mother resided. 
Although the place had been only vaguely indicated by a movement 
of the whip as they drove by in a phaeton, Hartington had an im- 
pression that when Short said ‘ That’s where mother lives,’ it was 
about the centre of the row. 

Accordingly he made his first inquiries at No, 21; the name 
was unknown to the present occupants, but they had only been in 
the house a few weeks and were unacquainted with their neigh- 
bours. Maybe the people next door could teil him what he 
wanted to know. But the people next door could not help him 
either ; for they also were new comers, The row belonged to that 
class of ‘ weekly tenements’ into which and out of which workmen 
move with their families as frequently as the locality of their 
employment changes. 

Hartington was certain that this was the place, and so began 
a house-to-house visitation. At length he came to an old ruddy- 
faced man who, although at the moment occupied in mending a 
wheelbarrow, was a gardener, as the little signboard over his door 
intimated, ready to give estimates for garden work by the day, 
week, or year. 

* Missus Short,’ he repeated in answer to Hartington’s question, 
and pausing in his work, resting the hammer on the edge of the 
wheelbarrow as if it had been a spade stuck in the ground. He 
looked up with the leisurely stare common to gardeners who are 
interested in any topic which gives them an excuse for halting in 
their toil. ‘ Missus Short—there ain’t nobody as I knows on of 
that name living hereabout.’ 

‘But do you remember any one of the name who lived here 
about two years ago?’ 

‘Well, yes, there was a woman of that name lived with the 
Harwoods, two doors off.’ 

‘Thank you. Which house is it?’ 
‘Ah, the Harwoods have gone away months ago.’ 
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‘Did Mrs. Short go with them?’ 

‘Not exactly. She went before them.’ 

‘Have you any notion where she is living now ?’ 

The old gardener wiped his brow as if the process of thought 
were a serious physical labour. The sun was shining, but the wind 
was from the east, so that it was not the heat of the day which 
made him feel as if he were perspiring ; and his exertions over the 
wheelbarrow had not made him do so. Long habit had rendered 
the movement mechanical, and no doubt it afforded him some 
sort of relief. 

‘ Are you a friend of hers, sir ?’ 

‘TI do not know her, but I want to learn from her where her son 
is. Joseph was his name.’ 

‘Ob, then I don’t know where she is living, but you'll find her 
somewhere about Abney Park ; and if you go over to that shop, 
there, you'll hear more about her and her son nor I ean tell you.’ 

He pointed towards a shop on the opposite side of the street. 
The woodwork was painted black with a thin, gold border. The 
window was of stained glass, and on it, in black letters, the words 
were painted: ‘J. Congreve, undertaker.’ 

Hartington understood, and for a moment he was at a loss 
what to do. There was something unpleasant in the thought of 
pursuing the living through the dead: and yet mingled with that 
feeling of unpleasantness, there was, to him, the much more 
unpleasant realisation of the fact that one can be very indifferent 
in conversation about the death of those who are unknown to us. 

The gardener closed his hand on the half-crown which was 
placed in it, and gave his thanks with much more warmth than he 
had given his information. 

‘I don’t know where she lays, sir, or I'd tell you. But you see, 
I wasn’t asked to the funeral: and people come here and they go 
away in a greengrocer’s cart or ina hearse, as may be, and we don’t 
know anything more about them. We do know a little more 
about them as goes in the hearse nor about them as goes t’other 
way, though.’ 

At the undertaker’s Hartington found a little gentleman 
dressed in black who received him with becoming solemnity, 
thinking his visit was in the usual way of business. But as soon 
as he learned that it was only a question as to the address of a 
living person, there was a brief shade of disappointment, and then 
a pleasant twinkle dispelled the solemnity of the visage. 

‘I shall be pleased to give you any information that is in my 
power, sir. Pray take a seat.’ 

He turned to his account books and apparently did not observe 
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that his visitor remained standing. The undertaker had discarded 
all his professional solemnity, and his somewhat sallow but good- 
natured visage had much the same smirk as that of a draper who 
is vaunting his wares. 

‘Short—Short,’ he muttered as he glanced down the index of 
his ledger and continued to chat with his visitor. ‘ Very fine day 
this, sir. We have not had anything like sunshine for a long time. 
But the wind keeps in the east, or north-east, and in our way we 
find business generally heavy at such times.’ 
~ €Do you find busy times oppressive ?’ said Hartington, with a 
faint curious smile. 

The man—keeping his finger on the place he had last scanned 
in the book—looked up with a good-natured expression, as if he 
was amused. 

‘No, sir, we do not find them oppressive—at least I don't. 
You see [ was brought up amongst coftins, and they don’t bother 
me more than tea chests bother a grocer, or the number of certifi- 
cates of the cause of death affects a doctor. We get used to the 
last sad duties, as they are called, and we cannot afford to be sorry 
for everybody who wants a shell. More than that, we do have a 
certain satisfaction when we have an order for a funeral in first-rate 
style. It’s business, sir, and our business is like other people’s 
business. You see people will die, and they must be buried. 
Somebody has got to do it.’ 

‘Was the funeral | am inquiring about one of yeur first-class 
style?’ 

‘Short—Elizabeth Short—I have got it. Folio one hundred 
and fifteen. No, sir, it was an ordinary affair, and the money was 
paid prompt by the woman’s son, Joseph Short. But he gave his 
mother’s address, and he doesn’t live there now; so I am afraid I 
cannot give you the information you require.’ 

‘That is unfortunate, said Hartington, ‘but thank you all the 
same.’ 

‘Stop a minute! I remember the man now. He mentioned 
that he had come all the way from Carlisle and wanted to get back 
by the night mail. That was why he paid at once—you understand, 
it is not our custom to press for our charges until a decent time 
for mourning has been allowed to elapse. We lose by that system 
oceasionally, but not often.’ 

¢Then that is all you can tell me about him—that he was in 
business in Carlisle ?’ 

‘That is all, I am sorry to say.’ 

Hartington expressed his obligations to the cheerful undertaker 
and left the shop. By the time he reached the pavement, he had 
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determined what to do.” He would go to Carlisle that evening. 
The place, although important in border history, was not extensive, 
and a man who was in business would be easily found there. First, 
however, he must run down to Dunthorpe and tell ‘Queen Mab’ 
that he was to be away for a few days; and if trains would not 
suit, he must telegraph. In any case he was resolved to start that 
night; for he could not endure the thought of even twenty-four 
hours’ inactivity. Now that he was on the scent, the spirit of the 
sleuth-hound animated him. 

It was a curious coincidence that as he lifted his head he saw 
Mr. Augustus Walpole. The latter, as neat and trim as ever, 
bowed and passed on. 

‘What the devil is that man doing in this quarter of the town?’ 
was Hartington’s irritable thought. 

He took a hansom and drove to the Liverpool Street 
Station. 

He had stili time to go to Dunthorpe, have an hour there, and 
be back in time for the evening mail at Euston. 

On arriving at Dunthorpe, another curious incident occurred. 
He found Miss Fothergill at the station apparently waiting for 
some one, but, of course, not for him. Her manner, although 
calm as usual in outward bearing, was to his eyes evidently main- 
tained by a severe effort of self-control. He had never seen such 
signs of agitation in her before; and yet any passer-by would have 
regarded her as a person whose life and thoughts were perfectly 
placid. 

‘I thought it possible that papa might come by this train,’ she 
explained, ‘and as I was in the town for some things, I thought I 
would come and meet him.’ 

‘That was lucky for me,’ exclaimed Hartington, cordially, ‘ for 
I can tell you everything as we walk back.’ 

‘Yes, yes—excuse me one moment.’ 

They had entered the booking office, through which was the 
main exit to the road. She returned to the platform and disap- 
peared. Was she still thinking that her father might have come 
by that train? She came back, and there was still that inexplic- 
able flutter underlying her calmness. She was either unconscious 
of it herself, or, being conscious, she pretended to ignore it. To 
him she was gracious—indeed, over-gracious: so much so as to 
make him feel uncomfortable. That was only for a moment, 
however. He remembered his resolve to trust her to the uttermost, 
and he felt angry with himself, that for an instant even he should 
have faltered in his faith. 


‘Give me your arm,’ he said tenderly, and he pressed it close 
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to him as she immediately complied with his wish. ‘I am going 
away, Mab.’ 

‘ Going away— for how long?’ she said absently, ard yet there 
was something in the tone which suggested that she was relieved 
by the prospect. 

‘Only for a few days—no farther than Carlisle. I have just 
learned that one of the witnesses to the will is in business there ; 
and when I find him, that wili be a capital thing for us. You 
would be amused if you knew how I discovered his whereabouts. 
It was through an undertaker. I shall tell you all about it another 
time. At present I am bothered by the thought of leaving you 
even for a few days. I don’t know what it is—I suppose it’s my 
nonsense—but I feel as if I were going away upon 2 long journey, 
not in search of a witness to the will, but in search of you, and that 
at the end of it I should not find you. Is not that droll?’ 

‘Yes, very,’ she answered, and something in the tone made him 
aware that she had not been paying attention to what he had been 
saying. 

‘Are you sorry that I am going away ?’ 

He glanced towards her and noted that her head was bowed , 
her eyes fixed upon the ground; her expression cold and hard. 
She did not answer. 

‘Did you not hear ? 

She raised her head as if startled. 

‘ What did you say ?—I beg your pardon. I did not hear.’ 

He did not know whether it was the chill air of the afternoon 
or some nervous affection of the heart, but it seemed as if the cold 
blast of an east wind had passed through his whvle system. 

‘I only said that I was going away for a few days—are you 
sorry ?” 

‘Well—lI suppose it would be pleasanter if you did not go 
away, but when business requires your absence, it would be very 
selfish of me to wish you to stay.’ 

‘ Yes, of course, that is the sensible way of looking at it.’ 

But somehow he did not appreciate the good sense she dis- 
played on this occasion so much as he had been accustomed to do 
when he observed it under other conditions. And there was neither 
warmth nor playfulness in her voice, even when she ‘ supposed ’ it 
would be pleasanter if he had not to go away. He could not help 
taking notice of her strange manner. 

‘Are you not well to-day ?’ he asked. 

‘I am a little out of sorts—a slight headache—nothing to 
speak of—I shall be better by-and-by.’ Then with a forced smile 
she added: ‘ Women cannot be always cheerful and well, you 
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know, any more than men. Don’t pay any attention to it and I 
shall recover the sooner. . . . So, you do not think you will be 
long away?’ 

The effort to turn the conversation was as palpable as the 
effort to smile. He was disturbed and thoughtful, but he answered 
softly :-— 

‘I may be able to return the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘So soon!—then there will be no necessity for writing. I 
never was a good correspondent even to my father, and I have 
always had an unspeakable horror of what people call love- 
letters,’ 

There was a slight indication of a suppressed hysterical laugh ; 
and he became still more thoughtful than before as he replied :— 

‘Any kind of letter becomes a love-letter when it is written by 
one who loves. There is no need for protestations or endearments 
in it; all that is wanted is that it should be a sign that the absent 
one is being remembered.’ 

‘But I should have nothing to say! You would not care much 
to learn that I had mended a shirt, or a pair of gloves, or darned 
a stocking, or spoiled the dinner.’ 

‘Even such items as these would interest me, because they 
would help me to see you in your daily life.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind—you would think me a silly, stupid 
woman, and would be tired of me before you had read a dozen 
lines.’ 

‘TI shall never think you stupid, he said slowly, and looking at 
her as if she stood afar off although she was by his side, her arm 
linked in his. . 

Now she did laugh, and in spite of himself he felt that there 
was something harsh in the sound. 

‘It is fortunate for me that you will not be put to the test just 
yet, because, as you are to be back so soon, I need not afflict you 
with a letter.’ 

‘I shall telegraph to-morrow, and if I am unable to return by 
the evening train, I should like you to send mea few lines, if they 
only tell me that you are quite free from headache.’ 

€Oh dear !—how sorry I am for you!’ 

And she meant it. He did not know exactly how to take the 
exclamation; he wanted to accept it as a good sign that she was 
getting over her unaccountable nervousness and was able to jest 
even in this feeble way. But nervousness is infectious, and some 
of hers had taken possession of him. Much to his chagrin, he 
caught himself thinking strange, unpardonable thoughts about the 
possible meaning of her curious manner. He strove to put the 
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ugly things away from him—out of pure selfishness he strove hard ; 
for he knew that he would be wretched indeed if he went away 
with the notion that she was glad of his going. 

So he compelled himself to take the view of the case that he 
wished to take. She hada headache, she was out of sorts—and no 
wonder, considering all she had to do. Allowance must be made 
-—much greater allowance than in his stupid selfishness he had 
hitherto done—for the thousand and one trifling difficulties she 
had to encounter every day, and which, accumulating, became 
serious causes of worry. Did henot know that petty worries cause 
more wear and tear of brain and muscle than huge calamities ? 

Poor Queen Mab! how sorely she must have been tried before 
she permitted her trouble to become apparent to him or to any 
one. He said, very tenderly :— 

‘I wish you would tell me what has upset you to-day. The 
mere telling it might give you some relief; for people often find 
that things which are big bugbears in their own broodings become 
very poor shadows as soon as they begin to speak of them.’ 

‘I thought I asked you to help me to get better by not paying 
any attention to whatever you see unusual about me. There now, 
please don’t trouble—ask my father: he will tell you that I always 
get over things soonest when nobody minds me! Won't you be 
kind, and not make me worse by useless questions ? ’ 

‘Very well, he answered gently, but he was sorry to find that 
he had not yet acquired the power to soothe her when others 
could not. 

He had half an hour to spend at the cottage before starting for 
his train; and more than half<that time was occupied in writing a 
note to Captain Fothergill, informing him of the discovery he had 
made, and requesting him to telegraph or write to the Station 
Hotel, Carlisle, if any suggestions for his guidance should occur to 
him. 

‘I suppose we are to say good-bye now, Mab,’ he said, taking 
her hands. 

For a moment her head was turned away, and then she looked 
pityingly into his sad eyes. 

‘No, I will go to the station with you-—we may meet my father.’ 

His eyes brightened instantly, and a happy smile flashed on 
his face. 

‘That is kind of you, Mab. I am greedy of every moment 
that may be spent in your presence. I wish you could go with me 
all the way, and then I should be no longer haunted by that horrid 
nightmare of seeking for you and not finding you,’ 
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VIl. 
HIMSELF. 

Ou! Jack, Jack, that journey! You don’t know anything 
about Dante or Don Zuevedo, but all their travels through the 
infernal regions were pleasure trips compared to my passage from 
Euston to Carliske—a commonplace excursion which people make 
every day and think nothing at all about it; but in that brief 


journey of little more than seven hours I passed through ages of 


purgatory. 

Why was I so miserable? How good and kind she had been 
all through this courtship which had been carried on under the 
torments of doubt and hope! At any moment I might be a rich 
man—at any moment a penniless duffer, without trade or profes- 
sion at command to earn a crust. Yet to the last she was kind. 
We kissed ; we parted. That was all. 

I wished to say something cheery and the words would not 
come. She did not say, hope: she looked wretched—as if hope 
could never find any place in her mind again. 

Why was she so kind and yet so cruel? If she could only have 
smiled—only have said, ‘ Take courage!’ I should have been brave 
asalion. But she could not do it; and still her hand lingered in 
mine as if she were afraid to take it away—as if she, too, felt those 


‘vague alarms which had taken possession of me that there was 


something fatal in this parting. 

It is only for a few days, I said again and again to myself; 
it is ridiculous to think of it so seriously. It is one of the 
commonest incidents in life. Men go forth to their business or to 
their pleasure ; the women remain at home to keep it in order, 
and to be ready to give their wanderers a cheery welcome. They 
tuke itas a matter of course, the going to and fro, and are content. 

Why then should we part in such gloom? What children we 
were to imagine that a few hours’ separation could count for any- 
thing in the long years that we were to spend together ! 

Oh! Mab, dear Mab, you are my sun, and the clouds cover you 
in this cold morning, but you will burst through them and gladden 
me with your bright face by-and-by ! 

I tried to laugh at myself, Jack, to scoff at my rhapsodies and 
absurdities as the train went flying along to the cold north. But 
the more I tried to laugh and scoff, the darker became that cloud 
which covered the face of my sun; and at last the cloud took the 
shape and features of that man Walpole. 

The devil of doubt had got possession of me, and I could not 
help myself, 
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VIII. 
HIS STORY. 


TsERE was no sleep for him during that weary night journey, 
and yet it was little more than seven hours. Seven years seemed 
more like the time to him. The temptation to get out at every 
station at which the train stopped, and to make his way back to 
London by the first mail, became a distressing mania that he found 
difficulty in controlling. 

A little after four o’clock in the morning he stepped out of the 
train at Carlisle, and the raw cold atmosphere of that hour refreshed 
him. He was still more refreshed by the fact that he had com- 
pleted his journey without doing anything fvolish. How Mab— 
although she was the Queen of Dreams—would have laughed at 
him with contempt if he had given way to his weakness and re- 
turned to her, the object of his mission unaccomplished ! 

When he got into the hotel, he went to bed in the hope of secur- 
ing a couple of hours’ sleep before beginning the business of the 
day. He was drowsy for a few minutes and then tossed about rest- 
lessly for an hour. He got up, bathed and dressed, then he took 
out his writing case and began a letter to Mab. Talking to her, 
even in this way, relieved him, and when he had told her, in as 
jocular a way as was possible for him, all about his foolish night- 
mares, he felt much better. 

He went out for a walk. The cold grey town looked miserable 
in the misty morning, and he was glad to find his way past the 
ancient castle to the river. There was something companionable 
in the motion and murmur of the water. He could imagine that 
he was again walking with her by that pleasant river in the gentle 
south—walking with her under the willows, where she had told 
him that great mystery of a woman’s heart—she loved him! 

There was the charm which dispelled all troublous thoughts. 
He could hear the low whisper, he could feel the warm breath on 
his cheek, see the drooping tearful eyes and feel the touch of her 
dear hands on his shoulder. She loved him! He was happy, and 
the remembrance of that scene burst like sunlight through the 
mist. 

The morning was no longer dull, the grey town no longer 
miserable; the touch of her hand had brightered everything he 
looked upon. 

When he arrived at the hotel, a telegram was handed to him. 
Was it from her? No, the captain. 

‘Sorry to miss you,’ it said. ‘Think you have done right. 
Find that man and all is right. Letter follows,’ 
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After breakfast Hartington saw the manager of the hotel and 
began his inquiries about Joseph Short with him. No one of that 
name was known to the manager. ‘The directory was examined : 
there were half a dozen Shorts, but only one who bore the christian 
name of Joseph, and he was a shoemaker. On referring to the 
advertisement pages of the book, Hartington learned that this man 
had been ‘established thirty years’ in the town. 

‘That is not the man, for the one I am seeking could not have 
left my uncle’s house more than three years ago.’ 

‘But have you no idea what kind of business he would be likely 
to go into?’ inquired the manager. 

‘Well, it just occurs to me that on one occasion he told me his 
idea of comfortable retirement was to have a quiet pub., as he 
called it, in some country town. I suppose that is the business he 
has gone into.’ 

Then the list of publicans was searched without result. 

‘It might be that he has bought somebody’s business and is 
carrying it on under the name of the original proprietor, suggested 
the manager. 

‘That’s it, said Hartington, calling to mind that if the captain’s 
suspicion were correct—if Short had been bribed by Mrs. Knowles 
or her friends, to keep out of the way—this was the very thing ke 
would do. ‘The matter must have passed through the hands of 
some agent. I shall inquire of every one in the town.’ 

He telegraphed to Mab that he would not be able to return for 
a few days and asked her to write. Then he visited solicitors, 
auctioneers, and estate agents, but none of them had transferred 
any lease or property to the person named. Late in the afternoon 
he sent the letter written early in the morning with some additions 
to Mab. He also wrote to the captain and to Mr. Bassnett, his 
lawyer. 

On the following morning he was up early and eagerly enquired 
for his letters. There was one from Captain Fothergill, not a sign 
from her. The chief information conveyed in the captain’s letter 
was that Brownrigg had been found in Sydney and was willing to 
return to England, as he had lost all his money. Further, Mr. 
Bassnett’s inquiries about Joseph Short promised to be successful. 

Hartington wrote again to Mab, giving a faithful account of 
his proceedings, and still trying to write cheerily whilst he re- 
minded her gently that he longed for a few words from her, to keep 
him in patience with the seemingly wild-goose chase in which he 
was engaged. 

Another day. Another night, Still no letter from her. The 
silence was very strange. 
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On the third day after his arrival in Carlisle he discovered the 
place of the man he sought by the help of a constable. A small 
tavern in one of the side streets, not far from the hotel, had been 
bought by Short from its former tenant, whose name still remained 
over the door. It was an old-fashioned place, frequented chiefly 
by sailors, their sweethearts and wives, railway porters, navvies, 
and a curious mongrel sort of people who had no special vocation 
but managed to pick up a livelihood as hawkers, tinkers, chair- 
menders, and helping themselves when occasion offered to anything 
that was at hand. 

Short was not at home. He had gone away two days before, 
and it was not known when he might return. 

‘I must wait for him,’ said Hartington, as he turned away 
wearily from the tavern. 

A week passed; eight, nine, ten, eleven days passed, and still 
there was no sign from her. The silence was very strange. 

It could not be that she was ill; because he had frequent 
letters from her father, and there was no mention of illness at 
the cottage. Surely her father would have told him if she had 
been ill. 

He had written every day, and notwithstanding all her declared 
aversion to letter-writing it was impossible to conceive that she 
should be so insensible to his anxiety as to remain perfectly silent, 
when he daily implored her to send him only one word to assure 
him that she was well. 

He wrote to the captain asking if there was anything the matter 
with her. This singular reply came. 

‘IT have just spoken to Bassnett. He has sent a man to look 
after Joseph Short. You need not remain any longer unless you 
like to do so. I should say you had better stay—but please your- 
self. 

‘Regarding my daughter—she is well enough, so far as I can 
see; but I do not know anything about her private affairs, and 
therefore cannot explain why she has not replied to your letters. 
Brownrigg is returning from Sydney and is on your side. My own 
idea is that you should leave the whole thing to Bassnett and not 
bother any more about the evidence. Bassnett is of the same 
opinion.’ 

This alone would have decided him to return at once; but his 
resolution was quickened by the arrival of a ‘ person’ who presented 
the card of Hartington’s solicitors. He was an intelligent man of 
business who gathered at once all that Hartington had learned, and 
eatisfied him that his presence was no longer requisite. 

Hartington was anxious to get back to London and to Briar- 
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mount Cottage, and he listened with pleased ears to the man who 
had been sent to relieve him. 

‘The fact is, sir, said Mr. Ivy, the representative of Bassnett 
and Co. for the time being, ‘ these little affairs are managed best 
by strangers. You see the man we want—Short by name—got 
notice of your arrival here and he skedaddled. He won’t do that 
when a stranger is on the scent. All the same, it’s to your advan- 
tage that he should try to keep out of the way.’ 

Hartington gave Mr. Ivy all the information he possessed, and 
took the next train back to London. He was too much disturbed 
by the strange silence of his betrothed to care whether Short was 
found or not. 

‘ Papa,’ said Miss Fothergill, entering her father’s snuggery— 
a little cupboard-room, where he usually smoked and had his glass 
of grog when alone of an evening—‘ I want to speak to you about 
something of importance.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 

The captain was not pleased; and it was not because his 
daughter interfered with his meditations; for she often came to 
him in his little sanctum. And he was pleased to see her. 

She answered as calmly as if she were referring to the latest 
prices of butter or bacon :— 

‘I am going to marry Mr. Walpole, and I want you to tell Mr. 
Hartington.’ 

The father laid down his pipe, dropped the paper he had been 
reading to one side of his chair, and said quietly :— 

‘I thought that was coming, Amelia: do you think you are 
acting rightly or wisely ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, papa,’ was the placid reply, her 
eyes opening a little as if she were as much surprised as she was 
capable of being at anything by the strange remark and manner 
of her father. 

‘My meaning is plain enough: do you think you are acting 
rightly by this conduct towards Hartington, or wisely in accepting 
au man like Mr. Walpole, whose acquaintance is not six weeks 
old ?’ 

He spoke with a gravity she had not seen in him before. 

Miss Fothergill gently rubbed one hand on the other and pro- 
ceeded quietly :-— 

‘T have thought of it, papa, and think—do you not ?—that it 
is wiser and better to change one’s mind before marriage than to 
be sorry afterwards.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ said the captain, drily ; ‘ but the change should 
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be made before matters have gone quite so far as they have 
between you and Hartington.’ 

‘I have too much confidence in Mr. Hartington to believe that 
he would wish me to act otherwise when he learns that I consider 
this course the best for him as well as for myself.’ 

‘I am sure he will not desire to have anything further to do 
with you when he learns that you are capable of even thinking of 
jilting him in this way,’ interrupted the father, hotly. 

‘ That being the case, papa,’ she went on, without appearing to 
observe that his temper was disturbed, ‘ you cannot say that I have 
not acted rightly. As for Mr. Walpole, we know that he isa 
gentleman of fortune and position.’ 

The captain eyed her keenly, his brows knitting into broad 
wrinkles. 

*Do you care for the man ?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘And on the supposition you are content to throw over one 
about whom we know everything? Amelia, Amelia—I am glad 
your mother cannot hear you. We have only Walpole’s word for 
it that he has either fortune or position.’ 

‘We know that he is staying with the earl, she replied as 
ealmly as ever, whilst still rubbing the one hand on the back of 
the other. 

‘ Yes, staying because he has come to induce the earl to lend 
his name as chairman to a rotten company.’ 

‘Oh, papa, you must be mistaken: he has known his iordship 
for a long time, and he has told me all about the company.’ 

That fact satisfied her that her father was mistaken. He 
frowned. 

‘I know that he is a dishonourable man, and came to my 
house for a dishonourable purpose, which through your folly he has 
been enabled to accomplish.’ 

She was still unmoved. Her faith in ‘fortune and position’ 
was not to be dispelled by a few angry words and accusations even 
when they came from her father. She smiled in her placid way. 

‘Your interest in Mr. Hartington makes you unjust, papa. 
What possible motive could Mr. Walpole have in coming here 
except to see us? And how could my folly, as you call it—help 
him in the least little bit to carry out the wicked designs with 
which you charge him ?’ 

‘ By telling him—’ The captain began impulsively and stopped 
abruptly. He proceeded with stern calmness. ‘ You are old 
enough to take the matter into your own hands. Do so; marry 
him if you please against my will; but expect neither pity nor 
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sympathy from me when you discover your mistake. You are 
casting aside a man who would be better as a beggar than that 
fellow as a millionaire. I have spoken my last word on the sub- 
ject; but, as your father, I ask you to consider carefully what you 
are about to do, and give me some credit for a desire to see you 
happy. Hartington will be here to-morrow: tell him yourself 
what you have decided to do.’ 

With that Captain Fothergill went out to the meadow at the 
back of the cottage to smoke and walk off his perturbation. 

‘Papa is in a passion,’ she said, as she walked to the window. 
She was expecting Mr. Walpole. 

She was always thoughtful in her manner; but at this moment 
her expression was more thoughtful than usual. Was she making 
a mistake? As to the annoyance Mr. Hartington might feel when 
he learned that she had changed her mind, of course he would 
speedily get over that. He would call her a few bad names and 
then go and enjoy himself as other men did under similar cireum- 
stances. Nothing more would happen in that respect. 

But was she making a mistake? She knew perfectly well that 
her father did desire to see her happy. She knew also perfectly 
weil that he was not a man to speak ill of another without strong 
grounds for doing so. Then, if what he said were true or even 
partly true—this Walpole was an impostor, and she could have 
nothing further to do with him. On the other hand, her father 
was passionate, took strong likes and dislikes—had blundered 
before now in his impetuous judgment of men; and in the present 
case his prejudice no doubt affected his judgment. 

Why had he not given her his reasons for what he said ?— 
some proof? No glimmer of the reason entered her mind: he 
could not trust her so long as she maintained an obstinate belief 
in Mr. Walpole. 

However, it was easy to apply the test which would satisfy her 
by putting a few plain questions to the man himself. There he is 
coming up the path from the gate. 

Mr. Walpole entered, smartly dressed as usual, and advanced 
gaily to the lady who had promised to marry him. He kissed her, 
and she shrank a little from the kiss. Slight as the movement 
was, he observed it, and, regarding her with surprise, inquired the 
cause. 

‘If you will sit down, I will try to tell you.’ 

He offered her a chair, but she remained standing. He bent 
over the back of the chair, peering into her face. 

‘You are puzzling me. Speak out at once, my dear Amelia ; 
what is it?’ 
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‘My father objects,’ she answered, without turning round. 

‘ You expected that, and so did I,’ he said quite cheerfully, and 
as if there was nothing at all to be bothered about on that score. 

‘But he has also... he has also informed me that I mis- 
understand your real position.’ 

‘Why, how can that be, when I have told you all about it?’ 

‘He thinks you have not told me the whole truth,’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mr. Walpole, with various inflections of the 
voice—surprise, curiosity, and indifference. 

At the same time he drew back, lifting his head with as fair 
an appearance of haughtiness as could be expected from any man 
who found his honour suddenly questioned. Next he acted as 
any honest man would do under the peculiar circumstances. He 
advanced and took her hand. The full light of the window fell 
on their faces. 

‘Look at me,’ he said calmly. ‘Say, do you think I have not 
told you the truth ?’ 

‘If you say that my father is mistaken, I suppose I shall believe 
you,’ she answered with proper caution. 

‘That’s allright. Where is your father?’ 

‘He went out a few minutes ago; but I do not think he will 
see you.’ 

‘Ah, but he must see me. He must come with me to my 
solicitors to-morrow, and satisfy himself that you have heard 
nothing but the truth from me; satisfy himself that he has 
listened too readily to calumny. Luckily, I know who the 
calumniator is, and ke shall be brought to book for it.’ 

Nothing could be more natural than his indignation, nothing 
more natural and straightforward than his conduct. She was 
satisfied: she was certain her father would have been, had he been 
present ; and there was a slight glow on her pale face as she spoke :— 

‘You know the colummistor—who i is he? 

‘You do not require to ask that. You know the only person 
who could have a motive for this outrage. .. . When does he 
return to London ?’ 

The name of Hartington had not been mentioned, and yet she 
understood perfectly that the question referred to him. 

‘He is to be here to-morrow,’ was her response; ‘ but I believe 
you wrong him as much by your suspicions as my father wronged 
you by his: give up that idea, please.’ 

‘He shall have ample opportunity of clearing himself, as he is 
to be here to-morrow, you say.’ 

“Tes. 

‘Then, first, I hold you to your promise; tell him what we 
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have decided upon doing. See, then, if he does not betray himself. 
This is not very like a lovers’ meeting ; but you must be satisfied 
and your father must be satisfied of my honour. I wish to write a 
line asking your father to meet me.’ 

She supplied him with the materials, and he hurriedly wrote a 
few lines, she observing him with a placid expression of admiration 
There was a kind of triumph to her in proving to her father that 
he had made a mistake. She would not make any exertion to 
recure a triumph of this or any other kind; but when it came in 
her way she was gratified by it. 

‘He comes to-morrow,’ repeated Walpole whilst closing the 
envelope. 

‘My father says so.’ 

‘Do you know the time ?—has he succeeded in his business ?’ 

‘T should imagine he must have done so, or he would not 
return so soon.’ 

‘Did your father say he had ?’ 

‘No—he was too much displeased to speak about anything 
except the ; 

‘ Except the mistake you make in preferring me to his friend,’ 
he said, taking up the sentence which she seemed unwilling to 
complete. He was smiling with evident self-satisfaction. ‘ Ab, 
well, to-morrow we shall have the pleasure of convincing your 
father that you have acted like the good, sensible darling that 
you are.’ 

Then he rose, and they stood together at the window, his arm 
round her, heads close together. And they talked in low tones 
as the twilight deepened, and Miss Fothergill never thought of 
lighting the lamp until he had gone away, promising to return 
with her father on the following evening, when he expected to 
learn that Hartington had got his dismissal. His confidence 
inspired her with confidence ; and she could not comprehend how 
her father could possibly entertain a doubt of the honour of one 
who was acting so straightforwardly. 

The light showed her the note lying on the table. She wished 
that she had thought of asking him to tell her its contents, so that 
she might be prepared for anything her father might say. But, 
of course, he had taken for granted that she understood what he 
was writing—a formal request that the captain should meet him 
at his solicitors’ to-morrow, in order that everything might be 
investigated and explained. Still, she would have liked to read 
the letter. Whatever doubt the earnest warning of her father 
had stirred had been completely dismissed as long as Walpole 
remained with her; and now that she was alone, it was not exactly 
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doubt which affected her, but curiosity—at least, so she assured 
herself. 

Captain Fothergill returned late. He had been paying a visit 
to a neighbour, he said ; for Amelia was waiting up for him, occr- 
pied with her needle and her thoughts. 

He opened Walpole’s note, read it, frowned, tore it and threw 
the fragments into the grate. 

‘I hope you will consent to meet Mr. Walpole, to-morrow, 
papa,’ she said, without looking up from her seam. 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘That is unfair to him and—to me. He wants to take you 
to his solicitors to satisfy you about everything.’ 

The father’s eyes were sad as they rested on his daughter. 

‘Poor child—that note only invited me to lunch with him at 
the Cosmos.’ 

‘Yes, but to go with him afterwards to his lawyers.’ 

‘ His lawyers !—Mrs. Knowles’s lawyers, you mean.’ 

‘Well, I suppose they have more clients than one, and you 
have yourself said they are very respectable people. You ought 
to be the more ready to go to them and to believe in him.’ 

She had seen the man again; she had tested him, and still 
believed in him, in spite of earnest warning! Was 1! is infatu- 
ation or merely obstinate defence of her own weakness? Which- 
ever it might be, Captain Fothergill was distressed by it, and felt 
that be dare not yet tell her what had come to his knowledge. 
He winced at the thought that after years of close companionship 
she placed more trust in the word of a stranger than in that of 
her father. 

Well, he supposed it was natural and he must submit like 
other parents. The change was sure to come sooner or later: the 
stranger steps in, and father and mother must stand aside. 

She saw his trouble and did what was for her an extraordinary 
thing. She put aside her sewing, and, placing her arms round his 
neck, kissed his cheek. 

‘Please don’t worry yourself about me, papa. You will find 
everything right to-morrow. Good-night—sound sleep !’ 

He was glad she went away, for that embrace had almost 
tempted him to tell her everything, and Hartington’s affairs might 
be again muddled by his indiscretion in trusting her whilst 
Walpole was still hovering about the place. 

But he was greatly relieved; she was not so utterly calious, 
after all, as she had made herself appear to be. She was only 
taking the man’s part because it was a perverse way of hers always 
to stand up for anybody who was being abused by others, and to 
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find excuses for every sinner, however wicked he or she might be. 
This was an excellent characteristic in the abstract ; but when it 
came to be practically endorsed by giving herself to a scoundrel 
and rejecting au honest man !—the captain considered the charac- 
teristic a very bad one indeed. She would soon learn what the 
man really was, however, and then she would turn to Hartington 
again with all the more devotion because she had so narrowly 
escaped doing him a grievous wrong. 

Unfortunately Miss Fothergill’s thoughts were not running in 
the same grooves as her father’s. She certainly was conscious of 
much mental disturbance when she rose next morning with the 
remembrance that Hartington was coming and what she had to 
say to him. But she had no thought of not saying it, or of even 
postponing the time of saying it: she had made up her mind, and 
the sooner the thing was done the better. 

Besides, she discovered many reasons why, apart from Walpole, 
life with Hartington would be unendurable—he was too passionate 
—too unpractical—too full of ridiculous sentiment. There would 
he no peace or rest for her with a man of such an impetuous 
nature, and she was quite positive that she would make him 
miserable. That last consideration assumed exaggerated import- 
ance in her eyes. She was satisfied that what she was doing was 
a noble thing, and more for his good even than her own. 

And so, when he came she told him quietly, with downcast 
sorrowful eyes, but resolutely, that their engagement was at an 
end: she could not make him happy, and she was going to marry 
another. 

‘Why have you done this?’ he asked with strange calmness. _ 

‘ Well, you were not here,’ she said awkwardly, ¢ or it might 
have been different.’ 

‘It may be different yet.’ 

‘Never!’ And that was firmly spoken. 


TX. 
HIMSELF. 


I pip not curse her, Jack. Ah no: she was still so beautiful that 
she could not be cruel, she could not be wrong in sending me 
away. I wasdumb. I would have been glad to ery as I had done 
long ago in baby days when my mother sent me to bed before I 
wanted to go. Unmanly?.... Perhaps; but the manhood is 
somehow frightened out of a fellow by such a shock as that. 

And presently it seemed as if this beautiful vision before me 
was not my Queen Mab at all—only her picture without the soul. 
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I did not, and never will, understand it. Either there were 
depths in her nature which I was incapable of sounding ; or it was 
so shallow that everything lay plain on the surface and I blundered 
by straining to find what was not there. I do not know; but the 
woman I loved melted away into the clouds, and my breast and life 
were empty. 

What did Ido? Nothing. I cannot tell what became of me 
after that picture spoke to me and I knew that She was gone. 
Maybe it was yesterday ; maybe it wasa yearago, It is alla blank 
to me—but you ought to know, you were with me everywhere. 
Ay, you were faithful when everybody turned away from me. Or 
did I turn from them? Did I give up life as a bad joke, and drift, 
drift, drift to this? You ought to know. 

Don’t be a fool, Jack—what are you whining at? Dying for 
love! Tut, man, tut, there is no such thing. Only a cold—con- 
gested lungs—recklessness—madness—and here the end. That’s 
what it is, and she is well rid of me. What misery we have both 
escaped. Iam glad of that; and she will be glad... . 

But why have you set me talking of this? She has been al- 
ways faithful—faithful as yourself, old friend. She walks with me 
through those strange dark places in which my life passes. I feel 
the touch of her hand, see the sad sweet eyes looking so lovingly 
into mine, and hear that low voice saying again and again, ‘I love 
you.’ And it seems as if she was always saying it for the first time ; 
for the same great joy trembles through me and I am happy.—-Ah, 
Lord, how happy! 

.. . Pity you can’t understand it all, Jack. You look as if 
you pitied me, thinking me miserable. Me, miserable! There is 
not a man in all the world so blessed, You have not my eyes, poor 
fellow, or you would see her and be happy too. I wish you could 
know how beautiful she is—in soul, mind you, as well as in form; 
and how tenderly she is watching me now. There again—‘I love 
you,’ she is saying. 

What is the matter with the light? Ah, the candle has burnt 
Out. ... 

X. 
HIS STORY. 

A snort narrow dirty-looking street of two-story houses lying 
just within the four-mile radius of Charing Cross. Children with 
mud-besmeared faces and tattered clothes romping in the occasional 
glimpses of sunshine much more merrily than they could have 
done if they had been decked in fine array. Mongrel dogs prowled 
about in search of bones or to chat with their cronies; and cats 
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stealthily crossed the road at intervals, avoiding the boisterous 
groups of children and the dogs. Few vehicles except coal carts and 
bakers’ barrows entered this street, for one end of it was blocked 
by a black paling behind which was a prosperous market-garden. 

Suddenly into this happy playground dashed a hansom at high 
speed. Children, dogs, and cats scampered to either side of the 
way, and then stood staring in amazement at this spectacle, which, 
although not unusual in itself, was very unusual in that particular 
street. 

The cab was stopped at the door of one of the dingiest-looking 
houses in the row. Captain Fothergill jumped out. He was 
much excited and ina great hurry, but he noticed the dirt, and 
the shabby woollen curtains drawn close over the lower window, 
as if to hide the poverty within. 

‘Good heavens—can it be here!’ he exclaimed to himself as 
he knocked. 

A tall, pale-faced woman opened the door. Her expression 
was one of mingled defiance and timidity, for the knock had been 
so loud that she concluded the visitor must have come for the rent 
she was not prepared to pay. Tax and rent collectors appear to 
find some special fun in frightening poor folk with their deafening 
knocks. She was reassured by the appearance of the gentleman 
and his enquiry :— 

‘Are you Mrs. Griggs ?—Does Mr. Hartington lodge here ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, that’s my name, and the poor gentleman is in a bad 
way, sir—been in a very bad way for more’n six months. And you 
are the gentleman as I took the liberty of sending a line to? Hope 
you'll kindly pardon me, sir.’ 

‘I only wish you had done it sooner. Where is he?’ 

He was impatient, but Mrs. Griggs was to have her say out. 

‘ Thank you kindly, sir, but there wasn’t no chance, and I didn’t 
like to meddle till I saw him and that poor dog of his getting like 
skeletons and no rent coming in. So I thought it a Christian 
duty to find out some of his friends and tell them—for I was 
always sure as he was a gentleman. And when he was out on one 

of his walks—Lor, sir, how him and his dog did walk !—all night 
a-many a time—I found the letter with your name and took on 
myself to tell you as how———’ 

‘ All right, my good woman, I thank you, and you shall be well 
repaid for your kindness to my friend. Where is he?’ 

‘This way, sir.’ 

The captain was bursting with impatience and anxiety as he 
entered the room. The close curtains made a twilight in the 

place although it was noon and the sunshining. He saw Harting- 
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ton lying back in an old, worn armchair, with eyes turned towards 
the door as if expecting him. The dog Jack, who had been lying 
curled up at his master’s feet, started with a sharp growl at the 
sudden entrance of the captain. The latter did not wait for any 
greeting from his friend, but at once proclaimed his glad news. 

‘The case is decided, Hartington, the fortune is yours! 
Brownrigg was brought back from Australia and told the truth, 
which the rascal Joe Short had been bribed by that scoundrel 
Walpole to deny. They were not in your uncle’s service when 
they witnessed the will, but he had sent for them for the purpose 
and given each a substantial gift for their pains. As soon as 
Brownrigg appeared, the whole thing was easily settled— and I con- 
gratulate you.’ 

Hartington did not move or speak. 

‘Are you not glad, man? By the Lord, I am as glad asif the 
fortune had come to myself. As for Walpole—damn him !—Jarvi: 
is another of his names—he has managed to escape. He has been 
Mrs. Knowles’s evil genius—-it was he who induced her to dispute 
the will—it was he who bribed Short, and it was he who telegraphed 
to him to keep out of your way when you went to seek him at 
Carlisle. He came to my house fur the purpose of spying into 
our actions and taking advantage of us. But we shall hear no 
more of him—even ’Melia is satisfied now that he wasa villain and 
the a fool . . . why don’t you speak, man? Have [ spoken too 
suddenly? Is it too much for you?’ Hartington did not move 
or answer ; and in the pause which ensued the dog plucked at his 
master’s coat and whined. 

Captain Fothergill touched him on the shoulder; then 
suddenly drew open the faded curtains and a sunbeam flashed 
across the white, sad face. 

‘My God! he is dead.’ 

And so the dream was over. The fortune had come too late. 
Had it come sooner, would the dream have lasted longer ? Would 
he have gone on through years still seeing the beautiful vision and 
endowing it with all the warmth of his own passionate nature ? 
Or would he have wakened to curse his own folly and hers? Who 
knows ? 

Miss Fothergill married a successful merchant. She is re- 
garded as a model of propriety, a model wife and mother, 

Jack has found in the captain a kind master and proves 
himself a grateful comrade ; but he still at times looks wistfully up 
and down the road as if expecting someone. 


(The End.) 
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